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An Old Client 
With a New Product 


R over fifteen years the Thompson Chemical Company of 
Baltimore has been manufacturing a complete line of insecticides 
and fungicides known as Orchard Brand Spray Materials. Recently, 
the Thompson Company was merged with the General Chemical 
ompany of New York and the parent company decided to launch 
iM advertising campaign to put Orchard Brand Spray Materials on 
map in a national way. 
Considering the achievement of their Perfect Baking Powder, 
yzon—in the success of which N. W. Ayer & Son played a large 
pat—it was but natural that they should ask ADVERTISING 
HEADQUARTERS to handle the publicity for their new product. 
e began by modernizing the packages, remodeling and standardiz- 
ig the labels, and bringing the trade-mark up-to-date. 
Then the initial campaign began—a campaign which covers every 
muit-growing section east of the Rocky Mountains, and which is 
l king Orchard Brand Spray Materials a staple commodity in 
ically every fruit raising community in the country. 


W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BosTon CLEVELAND 
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Father Knickerbocker 
Rides 358 Times a Year 


The time was— and not so many years ago, either— 
when the average number of rides per capita on 
New York City’s transportation system was only 147. 
Since then the growth of the riding habit has been 
rapid indeed, as shown by the following figures:— 


298 rides per capita 
332 rides per capita 
353 rides per capita 
358 rides per capita 


Just think of it; in a city of six million people, every 
man, woman and child averages 358 rides per year! 


Could there be any stronger proof of the value of 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY 
and ELEVATED ADVERTISING 


Let us tell you about the dominant medium for 
covering the world’s richest market. Learn the facts 
without delay. 


Write for booklet 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 Union Square New York City 
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Some of the Bogs in Which Distri- 
bution Is Mired 


National Advertising Must Be Backed Up Locally 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years Advertising and Sales Manager for John Wanamaker 


O the student of retailing, 

who stands far enough off to 
get the right perspective, yet who 
lives near enough to know all the 
facts, one dominating fact stands 
out as clear as the evening star 
in June: 

It costs too much to sell the 
goods ! 

The heavy sand in distribution’s 
gear-box is the accumulation of 
wasteful policies and methods 
that have grown up through years 
of happy-go-lucky retailing, when 
anything has been done that was 
suggested, to carry the wheels of 
business Over a suspected point 
of inertia. 

To-day it costs stores 25 to 30 
per cent to do business, and all 
of the retailer’s profit has to be 
piled on top of that! This un- 
necessarily large “burden of Sisy- 
phus” the public will not much 
longer be willing to carry, and 
while impatiently carrying it to- 
day, they do not buy the volume 
of goods that they would, if this 
incubus of unnecessary additional 
price were cut off the cost of the 
goods. 

It is a nice study and one that 
exacts the utmost thought of 
every seller of goods, to deter- 
mine where “the line of resistance” 
to price on the part of the cus- 
tomer begins, and just how much 
of this resistance can be overcome 
by advertising and salesmanship. 

The manufacturer is often 
Builty, in part, of course, but it 
fannot be of small interest to 
him to know how much burden of 


retail selling cost and retailer’s 
profit must be added to the price 
which he gets for his commodity. 
The ease and speed of the sale of 
the goods is a very definite meas- 
ure of the annual volume that 
will be sold. The manufacturer 
can control the price for which 
he sells the goods, but legislation 
resists his dictating the selling 
price to the consumer; hence, 
many manufacturers think their 
battle lost. 

Every day the world is going 
farther on its journey to the 
time when people will not be 
forced to do things. And every 
day shrewd men are seeking the 
way to lead men to do things. 
That is the fundamental policy 
of the New Democracy. 

We are no longer going to be 
able to jam our opinions or our 
methods down people’s throats; 
but, if we are alive to the senti- 
ment of the times, we are going 
to devote our energies toward 
selling our ideas and policies to 
the men whom we want to in- 
fluence. 

To-day the bog that clogs dis- 
tribution is located at a point 
lying somewhere between the 
consumer interest aroused by na- 
tional advertising and the con- 
sumer acceptance that has to be 
created by the retailer. 

Now, who shall bridge that bog? 

The retailer is frequently quite 
satisfied with his sales of the 
manufacturer’s commodity; or 
may think that he sells too much 
of it—especially if the gross profit 
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is less than his cost of doing busi- 
ness. So he will not build the 
bridge. 

Of course, the manufacturer is 
never satisfied with the volume of 
sales made by any dealer, even if 
he thinks them good; and usually 
the only way for him to increase 
his volume is to impel the dealer 
to sell more. 

This makes it quite obvious that 
the manufacturer must bridge the 
bog or be content to drag his 
wagon through its mire. 

National advertising has done 
marvels in selling goods, and in 
sending people into stores to de- 
mand and get them. i 
still only half way, at the best, 
toward maximum sales. The bog 
is not yet bridged. 

There is not only consumer re- 
sistance, but a vast amount of 
deadly dealer resistance, and the 
manufacturer must win the dealer. 

Advertising, as I have said so 
often before, is like wireless tel- 
egraphy. The manufacturer’s na- 


tional advertising is only the radio 


station. It can send out its mes- 
sage thousands of miles; but there 
must be the receiving station, that 
reaches out its attraction to draw 
in the message, or it might as 
well not be there. There is small 
value in getting the consumer’s 
attention and interest for your 
goods if the consumer is never 
told where to buy them—if no 
dealer ever says, “I have those 
goods that you have been reading 
about. Come and let me show 
them to you. I sell and recom- 
mend them.” 

You must win the dealer. He is 
the other part of your selling or- 
ganization. You may do without 
a few of him; but you must have 
the majority of him, or your dis- 
tribution is bound to be limited. 


THREE THINGS DEALER SHOULD BE 
PERSUADED TO DO 


Now, how shall you go about 
winning this suspicious dealer? 

There are three chief things 
that the dealer must be led to do: 

1. To reduce his “high cost of 
doing business.” You cannot dip 
right into that with him, but you 
can educate him and help him to 
progress toward it. 


But it is* 


INK 


2. To learn that there ; 
lation between the io adh 
er ee le - 8TOSs profit op 
individual articles of sale and th 
“cost of doing business,” . 

5, To, learn that the thing th 
makes his cost of doing business 
so high is the consumer resistance 
that has to be overcome in sellin 
high-profit goods, that are in 
in turning over. 

Now, how is the dealer to be 
shown the true facts about goss 
profits and the cost of doing busi- 
ness? Who is going to teach him 
these things? Whose interest js 
it to take all this trouble and to 
undertake this long work of edu. 
cation? Not the trade papers in 
his lines of merchandise, for their 
advertisers, as a rule, are chiefly 
manutacturers of “private brand” 
goods, and there is no reason why 
they should disturb the dealer's 
present ideas. 

The manufacturer of the trade. 
mark goods must do the work of 
education, for he will never get 
the full co-operation of dealers 
until he proves beyond doubt that 
selling his goods is highly proft- 
able to the dealer. 

The dealer has his own ideas 
about what he ought to do. 

He has little interest in the 
tale about how the sale of certain 
commodities will add prestige to 
his business. He doesn’t run his 
store to get prestige—it’s too in- 
tangible to most dealers, and most- 
ly buncombe when talked about in 
this way. 

He must be shown more profits 
—then he’ll play with you. 

The dealer is facing the fact 
that it is now costing him 30 per 
cent to do business. How are you 
going to prove to him that itis 
to his interest to sell (or to sel 
more of) your goods on which 
he can make only a gross profi 
of 25 per cent? 

He tells you that it can't k 
done—that he loses money ont 
every time he sells it—and he be 
lieves it, and only sells it whe 
he has to. And that is not healtiy 
for the manufacturer. 

Now, what are the facts th 
the dealer must be “shown?” 

And how can they be stated 
terms that he can _ understan 
and which he will accept? 
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‘bt that Kill—burn—wipe the whole slate 
- profit bare; bagin civilization over again— 
i that is the terrible slogan the Bol- 
i= shevists are passing from country 
in the to country today. 

certain 
=n To quarantine America—to stamp 
too in- out the germ of Bolshevism and keep 
— it out, can be accomplished only by 
| the new spirit in industry: a spirit 
> profits that will recognize and respect the 
personality of each man so that each 
he fact y/ . 
1 30 per may have freedom for self-expression 
are you through his work. 
at it is 
a Over 300,000 of America’s most influential 


homes are looking to the Christian Herald for 
* itsinterpretation of Christianity as the great 
reconstructing force in modern industry. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Pudbsisher 
NEW YORK CITY 
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We must prove to him that the 
commodities that meet resistance 
in the selling are the that 
cause the high cost of doing busi 
ness—that the articles that sell 
freely, with little argument, and 
with all doubt removed as to their 
value, are the ones that make cus- 
tomers and also supply a vital part 
of the profits of the business, while 
at the same time they very mate- 
rially reduce the cost of doing 
business. 

We must bear in mind that most 
dealers are obsessed with the idea 
that any goods, to be profitable to 
them, must admit of a gross profit 
that is higher than their present 
_cost of doing business. This is 
where sand gets thrown into the 
gear-box of so many manufac- 
turers. 

Who is going to say to the 
dealer these things: 

The retail “cost of doing busi- 
ness” must be reduced. The pub- 
lic will not continue to stand this 
burden. 

The only way to reduce the cost 
of doing business is to sell more 
goods that do not meet with con- 
sumer resistance—to sell the kinds 
of goods that the public knows 
and has confidence in. 

Your profit will come in this 
way: 

Here is a line of trade-mark 
goods, known by everybody, on 
which you make only 25 per cent 
gross profit. The article retails 
for 25 cents. A gross of it is 
your stock. The stock turns over 
twelve times a year. The annual 
sales amount to $432—the gross 
profit is $108. 

You want to make more gross 
profit, so you stock an unknown 
article on which you make 50 per 
cent profit. It sells at the same 
price. It is hard to sell. You 
have to work hard to sell it. The 
turnover is only two times. The 
sales amount to $72. The big 
profit is $36—one-third of the 
gross profit from the trade-mark 
article, with all customers dissatis- 
fied, perhaps, and with a large 
number who went from your 
store to another where they could 
buy the article which they knew 
about. 

It takes. just as much capital— 


ones 


INK 


just as much counter s 

time of the saletgestn aaa 
Pome , , to sell 
two gross of the unknown good 
as it requires to sell twelye een 
of the known and wanted artic 
But there are many merchants a 
can’t see anything but the a 

Here _is another illustration 
John W anamaker went into the 
clothing business in 1861, H | 
his clothing—no matter f a 

‘ 11s er trom how 
many different manufacturers jt 
was bought—with only his private 
brand on it. He was known as, 
clothing dealer from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. After fifty years 
of progress he attained a certain 
volume of sales in men’s clothing 
bearing his private brand. 
In the year 1900 he got started 
in the piano business; but he used 
trade-mark names—Chickering 
Vose, Emerson, Angelus, Knahe 
—and in less than ten years had 
attained the volume of sales that 
it had taken a half century to 
build up with private brand cloth- 
ing! 

No one °will, I think, question 
the statement that no such piano 
business could have been built » 
in that time with a private brand 
piano. What John Wanamaker 
could do in_volume of men’s 
clothing, if he sold one of the 
great trade-mark brands, is be 
yond calculation. That he could 
double his clothing business isa 
conservative statement. In any 
exploitation of a well-known name 
the response is tremendously 
greater than for any unknown 
goods, bearing any firm’s private 
brand—as has been proven 
every dealer in the business, 


PRESTIGE PLUS DEALR 
CONFIDENCE 


TRADE-MARK 


In a nutshell, this test on your 
own decision, proves the whol 
proposition of trade-mark goods 
against the private brands: 

You go to your banker, in whom 
you have absolute confideuce, a" 
you ask for $100 in gold—to dis- 
tribute to your family on Chris 
mas. 

He replies: “Unfortunately 
have run out of ten-dollar got 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Sharpshooter 
Medal 


Thie gold Sharp- 
shooter medal is 
one of three that 
are awarded to 
members of the 
W. J. R. O. 


10,000,000 new buyers 
for an old product 


“National Headquarters W.J.R.C., 


“Gentlemen: 

“T have a young son nine years old, who has 
purchased one of your .22 catiber repeating 
rifles and is anxious to start a Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps Unit. Will you please 
send me details as to how to form this Unit, 
and your rules and regulations. 

“Yours very truly, 


“J. D. NicKies” 


For two years the national advertising cam- 
paigns of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
have been bringing in letters like this from 
every state in the Union. 

Penrod is coming into his own. Boys in the 
city and in the country are getting a chance 
to become expert riflemen. 
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Even in an attic boys can rig up rifle ranges. Ww. 
J. R. C. advertising tells boys how to become 


markemen. 


The Winchester Junior Rifle Corps is reviv- 
ing young America’s historic skill in marks- 
manship. 

6000 medals have already been awarded. 


Units of the corps have been organized 
throughout the United States and in foreign 
countries. 


In two years, advertising has created a new 
force for developing better sportsmen and bet- 
ter citizens. At the same time a new market 
10,000,000 strong has been opened up for 
Winchester Rifles. 


The Boy Campaigns of the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company are a sales and adver- 
tising success in which we are proud to have 
co-operated. 


]. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 














Illustrations That Don’t Illustrate 


The Newspaper Man Takes 


Another 
Writer 


Crack at the Defenseless Cop 


By a Mere Newspaper Editor 


EFORE me, as I write, there 

lies an evening paper. It is 
open at a page which Carries an 
advertisement headed: “The Base- 
ball Season Is On.” My attention 
is attracted because I am interested 
in baseball and, additionally, be- 
cause I am thinking of buying a 
new glove with which to play 
catch on the lawn after I get home 
these warmish afternoons. A 
sporting goods ad, surely. But 
instead, it turns out to be the an- 
nouncement of a custom tailor! 

Moreover, I was looking over 
the photogravure section of the 
paper last Sunday when my eye 
was attracted by a beautifully ex- 
ecuted engraving of a moonlight 
scene on a bit of rippling water, 
with some spines of sedge grass 
showing in the foreground. It 
was a lovely cut—atmospheric, 
moody. But, would you believe 
it, it went with a silk advertise- 
ment! Anything more incongru- 
ous than water and silk placed 
in close juxtaposition I cannot im- 
agine. Anything colder, and 
clammier, and less enticing than 
wet silk would be difficult to dis- 
cover, 

Again, in the same section I 
noted a cut of a bar of music. 
And again—what do you think ?— 
it.was another silk ad! 

Sometimes I have thought of 
deserting paste pot and scissors 
and hiring myself out to an ad- 
vertising agency. I have felt so 
brimming over with good adver- 
tising ideas that I could hardlv 
resist the impulse to rush right 
out and sell ’em But when I 
look at such compositions as the 
three to which I have referred, I 
know that I will never do as an 
ad man. 

All my instincts, all my training, 
would tell me that if I am going 
to run a cut with a story, the cut 
ought to illustrate it. If mv pa- 
per comes out with an article on 
the steel situation and if in the 


body of the type there is inserter 
a cut of a prominent divoreée, that 
is a sign that somebody in my o- 
hice 1s going to get the dickens, 

Sut, of course, in adverse 
the principles are different, 
friends in the advertising busines 
are always telling me that, thy 
in some indescribable way making 
me feel inferior and of a lowe 
order. 

Observation of modern “peppy” 
or “art” advertising has taught me 
that if the copy deals with a per. 
fume, the proper illustration ought 
to be a picture of a boxing match 
And:-if the ad is concerned with 
cross-cut saws, an apt illustration 
to go with the layout would be: 
sweet little girl picking daisies in 
a field. And the headlines over 
the conv should refer to the oper- 
ing of the trapping season on the 
Yukon. 


GAINING ATTENTION NOT ALL 


Yes, I know that such perform 
ances are perpetuated for the pur 
pose of gaiving attention, But 
how do they square with the pri- 
ciple of the necessity for favor. 
able attention? 

I have given a broad hint as te 
what I would not do in certai 
cases. Now, I hear some one sa 
give us an idea as to what yo 
would do. 

Take the tailoring house ad, for 
example. I judge I am like mos 
other men as regards tailor-mate 
clothes. I can get good qui 
ity in ready-made clothes., But! 
go to a tailor for fit, for style. fv 
what I hope will be a touch 0 
distinction in mv apnarel, for cs 
tention to details like a smoot 
shoulder or a fine hang to ® 
trousers. Why not have a sim 
outline cut showing a smoci 
shoulder or a fine-hanging pait @ 
trousers, revealing how these 
sirables are attained by the s¢ 
tem followed in the establishmet 


~ . ay 
that is doing the advertising: 
. 
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ET us back quite a bit to 

send away for those new 
baseball uniforms. But we 
couldn’t open up against Nor- 
folk High without putting 
up some side, as Mr. Wade, 
our coach and English prof., 


says. 


He’s back from war and says 
uniforms help morale and team 
play. 


They didn’t help us much 
first game, but the season’s 
young and we're going to 
wipe out that goose egg yet, all 


right. 


S’ INK 


Dad closed up shop for the 
afternoon. He asked me at 
supper how I liked the shade 
of the bench. Said baseball in 
his day was an active game, 
with nobody sitting around in 
pretty flannel knee pants and 
shirts. 

Mother remarked that boys 
nowadays are more advanced. 
Pa said he guessed he used to 
manage to advance to thehome 
plate pretty often in his time. 


But I'll get my chance, yet. 
Wait till it gets warmer and 


we loosen up. 
(Continued in May 29th Printers’ Ink) 





ILLY’S mother is right. Boys 
are more advanced than they 
used to be. They’re no less boyish 
but they have more opportunities 
than they used to have; more dif- 
ferent activities and interests; more 
Money to follow their pursuits and 
hobbies. 
More than 500,000 of these mod- 
ern boys, boys like Billy Byer, are 





the readers of The American Boy. 
From January to New Year’s they 
are on the go, actively following up 
the season’s program. 

They are worth-while boys from 
worth-while families, well worth 
while cultivating for present and 
future through the advertising col- 
umns of The American Boy. 

(Memner A. B. C.) 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices: 486 Fifth Ave., New York 


1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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Then, as to silk. Silk to me— 
and I judge I am like most other 
people in this respect—connotes 
smoothness to the touch, luxury, 
ease, refinement, richness, free- 
ness of flow, attractiveness to the 
observer, communicating a sense 
of personal well-being to the 
wearer. A moonlight scene gives 
no hint of any of these things. 
Nor do the half-tones used to il- 
lustrate so many silk fashions. A 
photograph is apt to be hard and 
unfeeling when it comes to pic- 
turing silk. The article depicted 
in many cases might as well be of 
cotton, for all the illustration 
shows. Illustrations for silken 
garments should come from the 
pen and ink artist of graceful line 
and an eye for sheen and the 
nuances of rich fabrics. Why not 
sell the idea of silk first and then 
let the rest follow? 

But then I’m not an advertising 
expert. I have no business to be 
putting my oar in. I’m merely a 
know-nothing newspaper editor. 


Copy That Fosters 
Bolshevism 


Save Tue Surrace CAMPAIGN. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I appeal to all advertising men through 
your columns to be careful to avoid at 
this time any advertising copy which 
unnecessarily calls attention to extrav- 
agance, luxury and unearned private 
wealth. 

To-night in the New York evening 
newspapers the caption “Luxury Is the 
Father of Invention” heads the adver- 
tising of a well-known leather goods 
house. 

A large storage warehouse in Phila- 
delphia is advertising in street cars that 
a collection of paintings valued at many 
millions is being stored within its her- 
mit walls. 

All persons who are awake to the fact 
that the public mind shows symptoms 
of a disease will avoid this useless cul- 
tivation of the germ. 

Parties WrMan, 
Business Manager. 


RINTERS’ INK is glad to 

publish the above letter, be- 
cause it embodies the view of a 
large number of American citi- 
zens at the present time. There 
are many inequalities in our pres- 
ent social system which are at 


INK 


least susceptible of impro 
The man, who at this phe 
aggerates and calls attention ‘ 
these inequalities js scarcely doin 
ag Sage a service, : 

e observer, who 
Central Park of New York Ge 
can—if he wishes—observe train 
of French maids out exercis: 
poodle dogs any sunny day. Heix 
also aware of the fact that no 
far from that place, babies ar 
undoubtedly dying for lack of 
care and attention. The man wh 
will use this example in advertis. 
ing copy to sell collars for pe 
poodles would be welcomed by Mr 
Lenine and Mr. Trotzky, as ; 
valuable addition to their staf 
There are enough selling Points 
in the advertising business to keep 
copy writers busy without fur. 
nishing propaganda for oy 
friends, the Bolsheviks, —[kj 
Printers’ INK. 


W. C. Shaughnessy Western 
Manager “Building Age” 


W. C. Shaughnessy has been » 
pointed Western manager of Building 
Age, with offices in Chicago. ' 

Mr. Shaughnessy was formerly with 
the National Trade Acceptance ion 
as business and advertising manager of 
the Trade Acceptance Magasine. 

Prior to this he was with the George 
Batten Company and the Ruud Mig 
Company, of Pittsburgh, as advertising 
manager. : 


Hebe Milk Company to Stat 
National Campaign 


A national advertising campaign i 
behalf of the Hebe Milk Company o 
Chicago, maker of condensed milk, wil 
be created and carried out by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. The Ayer agency took 
over this account recently. 


Trump Makes Change 


Hal Trump, who since returning fron 
the Service has been connected wit 
the Chicago office of the Green, Fulton 
Cunningham Company, has taken a pos 
tion with the Campbell-Ewald Company 
of Detroit. 


Meyer Both Company Opens 
New York Office 


The Meyer Both Co., of Chicago, bs 


opened an Eastern art department = 
New York. J. E. Cosgriff, for five yan 
art director of the White Service, ln, 
has been appointed art production a 
ager. 
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Bigger and Better Than Ever! 





Des Moines 


Sunday Register 


The ONLY Associated Press Sunday 
Newspaper In Des Moines and Central Iowa 


‘April, 1919, Average 


Net Paid 
Non-returnable 
( Responsive 
9 | Established 


Circulation 


Total Net In City of 

Paid Average Des Moines 
Jan. 1919 67,967 26,193 
Feb. 1919 67,827 26,508 
Mar. 1919 70,186 28,320 
April 1919 70,698 26,680 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


37% Increase In Sunday Register 
Advertising In April 


Big gains in local, national and classified advertising. 


Local Merchants National Classified Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 
April, 1919... 130,732 39,368 54,600 224,700 
April, 1918. . 100,758 22,428 40,502 _ 163,688 


29,974 16,940 14,098 61,012 
(Gain) (Gain) (Gain) (Gain) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
l.A-KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Styles in Tune with the Times 


[JHE youth of the land has a finer Young men will find what they are looking 

i | | physique—e quicker spirit—as a for in the authoritative Kuppenbeimer styles 

|| result of the war. for Spring. Clothes with vim and go and 

La) an ae Punch. Lines that bring out those physiques 
y shouldn proud of 

them? Why shouldn't be have the clothes 


that set them off? 





which were the marvel of Europeans. 


And with it all, that koown merit, fine work- 
That means new creations in style and lines. manship and sound value thet have doubled 
Not « mere revision of antiquated models. the business of this house in four years 





She HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
A National Clothes Seroice 
CHICAGO U. S.A. 














More Than a Million a Week 
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Kuppenheimer and 
Collier’s 





National advertising has been a 
‘powerful factor in the great suc- 
cess of the house of Kuppen- 
heimer — capped with a 100 per 
cent sales increase in four years. 


Collier’s is proud to have carried 
Kuppenheimer advertising for 
nineteen consecutive years — 
totaling more than 28 per cent 
of all Kuppenheimer space in 
magazines during that period, 
though twelve other publications 
were used. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 





52 Year 
More Thang Million a Week 
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Do You Want Distribution 


in Baltimore? 


? is =" 4 , Sa ‘a 
Typical bulletin board crowd in front of the office of The News —Calvert Street side 


HILE The NEWS lays no claim to a magic “open sesame” that will put your 
goods into EVERY Baltimore store, we have built up a plan of merchandising 
co-operation which practically GUARANTEES you a profitable entrance into 
this gr at market BEFORE A LINE OF YOUR CAMPAIGN STARTS! 
q If you will give us the name of your product, with the usual particulars about 
its use and advantages we will, without obligation to you, submit an outline of 
the plan as applied to it, together with an analysis showing possibilities of the 
local situation. 
i The only requirement of such a service is that your campaign be sufficiently 
CONCENTRATED in The NEWS, to get the largest possible dealer effec, 
and that your salesmen receive at least initial instruction, if not the supervision of 
our Merchandising Department. 
, The dominating circulation of The NEWS—over 100,000 
net paid daily and Sunday, average six months ending April « 


-is a sufficient influence of itself and by itself to completely 
cover the great Baltimore field. 


The Baltimore News 


Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday 
The News Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN +" CARROLL 1 Lo : 
sastern eprese ntative estern 2 
Tribune Building RR et BS Niet Bont Be 


New York Advertising Manager r 
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The Part the Forgotten Reader 
Plays in Circulation Plus 


Camouflaged Beneath a Screen of Rates, Circulation Guarantees and 


Advertising 


Carried Lurks an Interesting Individual—Let’s Dig Him out 


By P. K. Marsh 


[EprroriaL Notre:—Few articles on 
have aroused so much interest as 
Man Specific which appeared in 

Punrers’ INK, issue of February 13. 

Mr, Marsh now turns his sprightly pen 

toa subject of considerable significance 

in advertising space buying.] 


E office boy steps into your 

office. “Mr. Biggs, of ‘Spark 

Plug Mechanics’ is waiting to see 
you,” he announces. 

Your mind flashes back to your 
back cover on the March issue of 
“Spark Plug Age,” automatically 
and unconsciously you gird on 
your defensive armor for the ap- 
proaching fray. “Bring him in,” 
you instruct. 

Mr. Biggs enters with proper 
deference and takes the proffered 
chair. “Mr. Admager,” he vol- 
unteers, “ever since I saw that 
powerful page you carried in the 
last issue of the ‘Age’ I have been 
very anxious to see you, because 
I knew you would be interested in 
my data on ‘Spark Plug Mechan- 
ics’ On a proposition like yours 
you naturally want to reach the 
largest possible audience. We 
guarantee you more than 
any other publication in the field 
—in fact, we reach 73 per cent of 
the industry—beyond all doubt the 
dominating medium. Now, here 
is our latest A. B. C. report.” His 
pencil comes out for use as a 
guide-stick and you are off in a 
cloud of digits. 

By the time that his shiny black 
leather case is empty of ammuni- 
tion, you realize guiltily that you 
selected “Spark Plug Age” merely 
because Friend Robinson of The 
Rob Roy Spark Plug Co. told 
you that he always read every is- 
sue. But what does Robinson 
amount to in comparison with 
those 2,000 untouched buyers in 
the A. B. C. of “S. P.M.” Prop- 
erly chastened, you meekly ask for 
a tate-card, 
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Ten minutes later the deed is 
done. Biggs has left with an or- 
der for two back covers and ten 
inside pages, and you are dictat- 
ing to the absent Simpson, of 
“Spark Plug Age,” the sad news 
that you are cancelling his 
schedule. 

* * 

What did it? 

Well, let’s see—you talked cir- 
culation? Good. You cannily 
pried into circulation methods? 
Fine. You compared rates per 
thousand? Also very shrewd. 
You checked over the classified 
analysis of readers? Yep, and 
also the advertising carried. 

Did you forget anything? 

No. 

Oh, yes, you did—you forgot 
your good friend Robinson and 
4,000 like him who read the “Age,” 
although they also subscribe to 
“Mechanics.” 

Let’s go on down to bed-rock. 
Why does Robinson take a publi- 
cation? 

To read. 

And he testifies 
the “Age?” 

Yes, but— 

But nothing! 
net, rates and 
and total pages, 
Robinson. 

Robinson doesn’t buy a paper 
to read your ad. I know only two 
publications that can claim that 
delightful characteristic. All the 
chance you have to hook him is 
when he is reading a publication 
for the reading pages in it. He 
takes at least two papers—most 
men do. He skims one—he reads 
the other. 

That’s the trouble with you fel- 
lows at the advertising desks and 
you fellows with the advertising 
brief-cases—you have mystified 
vourselves with a fog of figures, 


that he reads 


Forget gross and 
sizes, percentage 
and remember 
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percentages, and precedents of 
other people. Lost in the result- 
ing haze you have forgotten Rob- 
inson—the man who buys your 
goods. 

For instance, did you ever ask 
a publication its page rate—for 
editorial matter? (That’s what 
Robinson buys.) 

Did you ever attempt to meas- 
ure the comparative strength, not 
of advertising pages, but of edi- 
torial boards? 

Did you ever investigate how 
they collect the reading matter 
which they print? Can you de- 
tect the fine Italian workmanship 
of editorial shears—that economi- 
cal substitute for the better grades 
of ink and graphite? 

Did you ever talk to a free-lance 
writer who sells his manuscripts 
to two parallel publications in or- 
der to get his comments on which 
rejects his efforts with the most 
discrimination? Ask him to which 
he gives first choice of his work 
and you will have expert testi- 
mony on “reader interest.” 

Yes—I know that this is rank 
heresy under the modern system 
of space-buying-and-space-selling 
—but have you ever done any of 
these things? 

. . 

By this time Simpson, of the 
“Age,” and all his brethren on the 
selling end of publications with 
lesser circulation, are chuckling 
with glee and patting me meta- 
phorically on the back. , They may 
even be planning to clip this and 
bind it in their loose-leaf port- 
folio of selling arguments. 

Don’t leave just yet, Simpson 
—I’m after you, too. 

Look here, Simps, old fellow— 
yours is undoubtedly the best 
edited publication in your field 
and the most closely read—but 
your circulation is nowhere near 
where it should be nor your read- 
ing where ‘it would be if vou paid 
properly for your editorial matter. 

You ask Mr. Admager fifty, or 
two-fifty, or five-fifty, or two- 
thousand dollars a page for space, 
while your editor allows Mr. 
Hackwriter only four dollars a 
page for editorial matter. The 
bait, you see, doesn’t match up 
with the hook. 
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Believe me, you Publishers of 
publications—whether you edi 
newspapers or miagazines, trade 
journals or farm weeklies—yo 
will get the editorial matter . 
build a real publication the “ 
ment you announce that jt rf 
worth a real man’s while to ’ 
out and dig it up and polish 
into shape for you. 

Are your subscriptions in ar. 
rears? Is your circulation slacking 
off? Are advertisers complaining 
of reduced results? 

[ry giving your sheet a year’s 
treatment of editorial dollars, Do 
this and watch how you will tum 
“subscribers,” vague, elusive will. 
o’-the-wisps under the old system 
into readers who start fuming if 
your publication is a day late in 
the mail—readers whom yoy 


couldn’t pry off your mailing list 
with a- free offer to every other 
paper in your field. 

* * * 


Perhaps if you have read this 
far, gentle reader, you are mildly 
curious as to the author’s identity 
Perhaps you may even be in- 
puting false motives to this phil- 
ippic. 

I, sir, am on both sides of the 
fence—an advertising man and a 
dallier with the nocturnal quill 
My efforts you may even have 
read under three or four nom 
de plumes (according to subject 
matter) in a variety of publica- 
tions—business and humorous, 
trade and general. 

Sitting thus on the sharp pick- 
ets, I see both sides of the fence. 

For instance, I have seen a $50 
page of my advertising copy nes- 
tling cosily alongside of a page of 
my “literary” efforts which netted 
$27.50. And I know perfectly 
well that my editorial page would 
have been far better had I seena 
reward of $100 awaiting it. 

There is one unfortunate sales- 
man who is laboriously trying to 
sell me his publication. Somehow 
I can’t seriously believe in its 
vaunted “reader-influence,” since 
it sent me a check for $ in pay- 
ment for a page article. I dont 
believe people of the type its 
supposed to reach want advice 
from $4-a-page men. So It 
stopped dealing with it in both 
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departments. In fact, I've learned 
a new volume on publications since 
| first invaded an editorial sanc- 
tum and it has made me a better 
space-buyer. 
But that 1s enough or too much 
of the personal equation, except 
for one question 1 want to ask. 
Frankly, doesn’t this screed strike 
you as being based on sound com- 
mon sense and wouldn’t it be worth 


the while of all of us to pay 
more attention to the Ultimate 
Reader—you see, he is the Ulti- 
mate Consumer, as well. 


————_ 


More Trained 
Workmen, Need of 
Business 


T is believed by many that the 
[ ‘united States is facing a des- 
perate labor shortage. Whether 
or not, we must seriously consider 
the situation. 

If every enlisted man were 
back on his job to-morrow we 
would still be four million men 
short of normal because of the 
decrease in immigration and the 
increase in emigration during the 
past four years. 

Worse than that, Europe has 
lost in dead and severely wounded 
sixteen million of her best pro- 
ducing men. Tens of billions of 
property destroyed must be quick- 
ly replaced. The shortage in 
peace-time production during the 
war period must be made up in all 
countries, and the United States 
is expected to do all but super- 
human things in all these direc- 
tions, She has met expectations 
in all other matters. Can she do 
it in this? 

We must measure by new stand- 
ard. We must remember that 
there are only four great manu- 
facturing nations in the world, 
England, France, Germany and 
the United States; that Germany 
is out of the running for many 
years; that England and France 
have lost a vast deal of their skill, 
that outside of these nations there 
are one and one-half billions of 
human beings that look to these 
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four for their manufactured prod- 
ucts; that the lesser manufactur- 
ing nations, Austria, Italy, and 
Belgium, for instance, have also 
been desperately hurt, and that 
against that shortage, new stand- 
ards of living and of wages have 
been set up in all lands and the 
per capita demands for skilled 
products will be much greater. 

There will be a shortage of 
common labor everywhere. But 
the question is particularly one of 
skilled labor. And what is this 
country doing for the producing 
of skilled labor? In a small dis- 
trict in New England there were 
recently 9,000 unemployed mechan- 
ics and the railroads asked for 800 
locomotive repair men. Out of the 
9,000, the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice found only 210 whom it could 
recommend to the railroads. 
Thousands of men were wanted 
for the repair of locomotive boil- 
ers and scarcely one in twenty of 
the boilermakers who applied 
were good enough. 

In a city in Western New York 
it is reported that there are 15,000 
idle men dropped from munition 
factories and with this great num- 
ber unemployed, a high grade 
metal working establishment found 
difficulty in procuring 30 superior 
mechanics. 

The U. S. Training Service in 
the Department of Labor says 
that careful analysis seems to jus- 
tify the judgment that  three- 
fourths of the ten million workers 
in American factories are pro- 
ducing decidedly less than one-half 
of a fair day’s output per capita 
because of lack of skill and knowl- 
edge of their jobs which could 
easily be given them by training. 
In other words America has been 
giving all her thought to the de- 
velopment of machines with little 
or nod thought to the development 
of the man who runs the machine. 
Consequently, American machin- 
ery is the wonder of our age, but 
the skill that lies in the hands and 
brains of superior craftsmen is a 
European product and found in 
this country only in our immi- 
grants.—H. E. Miles, addressing 
the St. Louis meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
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Putting 
the Human Touch into 
Letters 
Professor Edward H. Gardner, of 
the University of Wisconsin, 
Praises the Letters of the Late 
Lynn G. Wright—Leave the Re- 
cipient in Amiable Frame of 
Mind, Whatever the Message 


“> letters written by Lynn 
G. Wright while he was 
managing editor of Printers’ INK 
afford a very striking illustration 
of personality in business corre- 
spondence,” said Professor Ed- 
ward H. Gardner, of the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin, in an address 
before the Executives’ Club of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gardner was speaking on 
the necessity of maintaining one’s 
lines of communication with his 
customers. The way to do this 
was, of course, through having the 
right kind of letters. Mr. Gard- 
ner thought that the average busi- 
ness letter lacked personality and 
warm, friendly feeling. He in- 
sisted every letter should radiate 
some sort of friendly sentiment, 
no matter what might be its sub- 
ject matter. 

“It was with great regret,” said 
Mr. Gardner, “that I read a couple 
of weeks ago in Printers’ INK 
about the death of its managing 
editor, Lynn G. Wright. The ar- 
ticle spoke about his wonderful 
ability as a letter writer and of 
how he made friends all over the 
United States through his gift in 
this direction. 

“I immediately went to my files 
and brought out several letters 
written by Mr. Wright. Reading 
them in the light of what the 
Printers’ INK article said about 
him, I could see new reasons for 
his strength in the executive posi- 
tion which he occupied. 

“One of the letters had to de 
with the return of a manuscript to 
me. Mr. Wright told in an ex- 
ceedingly friendly and yet in a 
firm and dignified way why that 
particular topic treated the way 
I had treated it, would not do for 
Printers’ Ink. There was no 
reason at all why he should go 
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into so much detail with me Y 
he saw fit to do so. It was a = 
pleasure to get that letter, 
“No matter what you may have 
to tell your customers, it sho Id 
be told something after the syle 


: Mr. Wright used in such master. 


ful way. The news Contained jp 
the letter may not be Satifying 
to the recipient, but there can be 
a handshake in the letter just the 
same.” 
Chicago’s New Advertising 
Council Has Big Plans 


\ll the power and influen 
Chicago Association of Comment be 
back up well-directed efforts looking to. 
ward the suppression of fraudulent ad. 
vertising. H. H. Merrick, president of 
the association, committed the organiza. 
tion to that extent in an address before 
the first open meeting of the newly or 
ganized advertising council of the asso 
ciation in Chicago last week. 

“About 2,000 firms are represented in 
this council,” said Mr. Merrick, “and 
this gives it tremendous powers for good. 
The council intends to become the forum 
for the thought of the advertising men 
of Chicago. It will co-operate in all 
great public movements and will work 
for the elevation of advertising as 2 
whole.” 

W. Frank McClure, chairman of th 
council, insisted that part of its plan 
was to make Chicago the unquestioned 
centre of American advertising effort. 

Arthur Brisbane said advertising was 
one of the greatest forces of the age and 
that the council could do an important 
work in eliminating the undesirable fea 
tures which had crept into it. 


Death of George Knight 
Houghton 


George Knight Houghton, of the Guné- 
lach Advertising Company, Chicago, was 
killed in an automobile accident in that 


city last week. He had just returned 
from overseas where he was a member 
of the 302d tank corps. While on his 
way to France aboard the transpott 
Oriana, Houghton was washed overboard 
His escape from death was regarded a 
miraculous, but he suffered injures 
which kept him in a Liverpool b 

for several months. After surviving the 
wartime perils of the deep he had only 
been back in Chicago a few days when 
the automobile claimed him as @ victim 


H. L. Spohn Returns to Clas 
Journal 


Howard L. Spohn, for over two yeas 
commercial manager of the U. S. Bal 
Bearing Manufacturing Company ® 
Chicago, has returned to _ the 
Journal Company, New York, ™ 
Spohn was formerly connected with this 
company for seven years. 
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Philadelphia 


‘s the third largest market in the U.S. for 


Refrigerators . 


Some manufacturers are going to make “real 
money” from now on in selling refrigerators to 
Philadelphians. 

There are 392,000 homes in the city limits, and 
the demand by them for this household utility con- 
tinues from now until October. 

There is a big ready sale for the more popular 
$20 to $25 kind, up to the elaborate glass, metal and 
tile refrigerators that run in price up to the hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

The little brother of the refrigerator—the ice box 
selling at retail from $5 up, is also a remarkably 
good seller here. 

Advertising Agents having accounts of this kind 
invariably choose The Bulletin for reaching the 
housewives of Philadelphia. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 
Whe dpe 445,920 ‘adey’ 


No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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‘Buy them as a Group 
te Group Sales Department 


as information and analysis 
@ that will be very useful to such ad- 


Think of the McGraw-Hill publications 


aaunit: buy them as a group. 


ILUCOMPANY, Inc. 


Reaching the greatest engineering audience 
in the world 
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April Advertising in Chicago 


The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is 
strikingly revealed in the following statement of adver- 
tising for the month of April, 1919. 


Books - - - - = - = « = « « THE DAILY NEWs FIRST! 
The Daily News, 13,051 lines ‘ 


Next highest score, 11,159 lines 6 days against 7 


Clothing - - - - - - - = DAILY NEW: FIRST! 
The Daily News, 195,169 lines. e 


Next highest score, 147,775 lines 6 days against ¢ 


Department Stores - - THE DAILY NEW! FIRST! 


The Daily News, 313,252 lines. 
Next highest score, 204,886 lines. 6 days against 7 


Educational - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST! 
The Daily News, 3,196 lines. 


Next highest score, 3,157 lines. 6 days against 6 


Furniture - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST: 
The Daily News, 47,598 lines. 


Next highest score, 35,066 lines days against 6 


Groceries and Foodstuffs - tur paity New: FIRST 


The Daily News, 45,783 lines. . 
Next highest score, 41,303 lines. 6 days against 6 


Hotels and Restaurants - - rue DaAiLy New: FIRST! 


The Daily News, 7,692 lines. 
- Next highest score, 7,424 lines 6 days against 7 


og EE ace 


News, 
Next highest score, 8,734 lines. 6 days against 7 


Musical Instruments - - - 1 E DAILY NEWS FIRST! 


The Daily News, 22,277 lines. 
Next highest score, 20,196 lines. 6 days against 6 


In Nearly Every Important Classification 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service sub 
scribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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Thousands of Better Salesmen Com- 
ing Home with A. E. F. 


The College of Business of the Doughboys’ University Gives Training 
: That Will Make Better Jobs for Discharged Soldiers 


By Ralph M. Barstow 


at Note:—Mr. Barstow was 
Todd Protectograph 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and tor 
some time has been in Y. M. C. A. — 
vice overseas. In a letter just receives 
by Punters’ Ink he writes: I quit 
the service of the Y to-morrow and be- 
come a member of the Educational Corps 
i the U. S. Army—Sam Browne belt 


and all the trimmings.’’] 


HEN I found that it was 
to be my privilege to have 
the army in my lap so far as ad- 
vertising and selling went, I be- 
gan dreaming dreams; it seemed 
too good to be true, and for once 
a man could let himself go and 
try to do it big. So I first thought 
of trying to train a thousand men! 
Well, I passed that mark some 
weeks ago and raised the mark 
to 5000, and that is going to be 
reached before this reaches you. 
So now I can go on with my wild 
scheme of reaching 50,000 men be- 
fore they get home. ; 
Naturally, a man couldn’t do it 
alone, but through the medium of 
trained men, I can pass on the 
stuf. to many men whom [I shall 
never see. Here’s the layout: 
As you have already published, 
I tried it out on the “dog” at Is- 
sur-Tille and again at G. H. Q. 
(Chaumont), but on the second 
trial I had two field clerks taking 
down the lectures verbatim and 
catching special lectures in be- 
tween, so that I had a fairly com- 
prehensive Ms. (75,000 words), 
by the time I was ordered to 
Beaune, the location of the Amer- 
ican Expéditionary Forces Uni- 
versity. They made me Head of 
the Department of Selling and 
Advertising (a C course for col- 
lege credit), in the College of 
Businéss, and we got an enroll- 
ment of 1,400 students in the 
course. The total enrollment for 
the entire university was 6,000, so 
you can get a line on the popu- 
larity of this practical subject. 


[EprToRia 
formerly with the 


Chis is not hit or miss instruc- 
tion. I have taken my eighteen 
years’ experience by the neck and 
wrung every drop of real juice 
out of it into a standardized course 
of thirty-six class sessions for 
selling and thirty-six more for 
advertising, with a lecture out- 
line for each class session and a 
system of development exercises 
running all through the course, 
designed to give the men the me- 
chanics of personal control of 
voice, speech, tone, gesture, ex- 
pression and manner. 


THIS IS. REAL INSTRUCTION 


If you know anything of the 
doughboy it will not be necessary 
for me to tell you that he has an 
uncanny power of spotting “bunk” 
and no hesitation whatever of ex- 
pressing his disapproval of the 
same and-in the class there are 
many old-time sales and adver- 
tising men who approached it 
skittishly (just as you or I would), 
thinking that it would be the old 
stuff of “attracting attention, 
arousing interest, creating desire” 
ad nauseum, but the Juice of 
Eighteen Long Hard Years sur- 
vived both standards of criticism 
and we have a tremendously en- 
thusiastic group. 

It was a great temptation and 
so I tried for a day or two. to 
lecture to the whole bunch, but it 
was unfair to the men on the 
fringes and it didn’t accomplish 
the segregation that I was seeking. 
So I split the daytime work three 
ways—the 9.20 session for men 
who are going into’ specialty work 
—the 1.20 session for those going 
into wholesale work, and the 3.20 
session for those im retail work. 
That gives a vertical division. 

But there ‘are lots of boys in 
the class who have never sold 


anything and who have embraced 
5 
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some line of activity with all the 
joy of a three-months’ old pup 
tackling a fire-cracker and to give 
them as much advance experience 
as they can possibly get (and a 
lot more than they could get at 
home) I made a horizontal di- 
vision of the whole student body 
for volunteer evening work, di- 
viding this time into trades and 
special lines of merchandise. So 
we have the A. E. F. Auto Club, 
the A. E. F. Shoe and Leather 
Club, the A. E. F. Men’s Wear 
Club, Dry Goods and Textiles 
Club, and so on, eighteen clubs 
in all. 

This list ought to be of intense 
interest to business men at home, 
for it shows the voluntary choices 
of the boys of the things they are 
going to sell when they get home. 
They are like Charlie Case, who 
said he was engaged to a girl but 
that he hadn’t told her yet. They 
are engaged to a job, but the home 
folks don’t know it yet. But they 
will—oh, man, they will—when 
this bunch turns loose on them, 
it will be like turning a new army 
into commerce and they will be 
prepared far better than you and 
I were to tackle their jobs. 

Bear in mind that this is no 
book school—I have all the prac- 
tical man’s suspicion of purely 
theoretical and academic methods 
(while drawing on them for all 
that’s good) and these men are 
getting the same kind of practical 
training that they’d get if they 
came out to the Todd office and 
went to work there. 

One more stunt to make the 
whole system tie into their future 
jobs in a concrete way is the 
“problem” work—every man has 
signified some line of goods that 
he will sell and each week he 
turns in a report of the applica- 
tion of the week’s analysis to his 
own line of work, which forces 
him to take in the generality, ma- 
ture it and turn out a specific ap- 
plication of his own making. 


MEN HAVE LABORATORY WORK 


Finally, to keep the time from 
hanging heavily on their hands, at 
the end of each week, we pull off 
a “scenario” in which the men, 
picked out of the crowd at ran- 


INK 


dom, are brought up on th 


form (it looks like a pris 


Prize ring 


with the big light over it) and a 

set to demonstrating Out loud pos 
before a jury of their peers (who 
may be called on next) just what 
absorbed during the 


they have 
week. 

Oh, yes, we allow them time to 
eat and sleep. 

There are no distractions over 
here, either for the men or the 
instructors—hence there is a de. 
gree of concentration and atten- 
tion and application that can never 
be duplicated back home—it is a 
great sight to see 700 men smooth 
out from a shuffling, coughing, in. 
dividualistic mob into a quiet, or- 
derly, intelligent group during the 
course of the lecture. And if 
you could read over the run of 
the papers as they come in to be 
marked, you'd have high hopes 
for the business they go into when 
they get home. 

I would not have you think that 
I think that I have done this job. 

’. H. Lough, my boss, and the 
Director of the College of Busi- 
ness, has given me incalculable as- 
sistance and suggestions; Major 
Edward J. Helsley, my Executive 
Officer (from California), is a 
wonderful organizer and a man of 
high ability. First Lieut. Harold 
Hess, of Phoenix, Ariz., my Ad 
jutant (do I héar you laughing at 
my military organization? I have 
the prettiest little machine you 
ever saw) and Supply Officer, is 
there like the proverbial duck 
Lieutenants McFarland (Chicago) 
and Friedman (Cincinnati), First 
Sergt. D. C. Lightner (Hershey 
chocolate man), Sergts. G. C. Ray, 
Foley, Schless and Private Lar- 
comb, all work together to make 
the show a big success and you've 
got to hand it to them for pe 
and interest. 

Yes, but where are those 50.00 
men? Now we come to it. Here 
at the university we are running 
a normal training school for post 
and divisional school instructors 
at the same time we run the col 
lege course and those men aft 
trained along our standardized 
lines, furnished with our instruc- 
tor’s manual that contains the 
charts and outlines of the lectures 
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narios (now on the press) 
< ner back to their pdésts and 
divisions loaded for bear. A 
While we are all tickled with 
what has been accomplished, we 
also think regretfully of the many 
refinements we would like to add, 
but the verdict will be rendered 
by the folks back home who em- 
ploy these men when they return. 
We can use copies of P. L., for 
it comes pretty near being the best 
text book on selling and adver- 
tising that a man can read and the 
few copies we have are all 
thumbed and worn from much 
reading. 
Agricultural Magazines Move 
to Chicago 


The Potato Magazine and Fruitman & 
Gardener have moved their headquarters 
from Minneapolis to Chicago. E. G. 
Chase will be advertising manager. 


Rotary Tire & Rubber Co. 
Appoints Agent 
The Branin Parkell Agency, Inc., of 
St. Louis, is now placing advertising 
for the Rotary Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Zanesville, Ohio. 


Food Administration Frowns 


™ _ . 
on Grain Speculation 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
warned the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade last week that the ad- 
vance in flour prices must be checked 

by the millers at once. 

“Unless this is done,” Mr. Barnes 
said, in an address before the Board of 
Trade, “‘we will sell enough flour to stop 
the advance. Also the millers will be 
placed under regulations similar to those 
of 1917 with only thirty days’ supply.” 

Mr. Barnes criticized speculation in 
corn. He referred to a decline of ten 
or twelve cents_in corn followed by a 
reaction of five cents. He said this was 
speculation on such a large scale as to 
“overwhelm the board’s legitimate func- 
tions.” 


Promotions of Merchants 
Trade Journal, Inc. 


R. G. Johnson has been made Western 
advertising manager of the publications 
of the Merchants Trade Journal, Inc., 
of Des Moines, Iowa. r. Johnson will 
continue to have his headquarters in 
Chicago where he has been representing 
the Merchants Trade Journal for sev- 
eral years. 

J. M. Haskell has been advanced from 
New York representative of the same 
concern to be Eastern advertising man- 
ager, with headquarters in New York. 
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Advertising to Build Good Wij] 
for Frequently Berated Business 


Loton H. Slawson Employs Big Space to Create Prestige for Real Estate 


By A. D. Albin 


N one of the few cold nights 

that we had this last winter 
a group of advertising men were 
seated around a fireplace discus- 
sing good will. One of the men 
declared that the liveness of an 
industry could be gauged almost 
entirely on the extent of its appre- 
ciation of the value of good will. 
Any business that ignores the. im- 
portance of good will is pretty 
likely to be trailing somewhere 
toward the rear ,@f the progress 
procession. ? 

These remarks led to an inquiry 
as to what particular business has 
done the least to develop good 
will. This question stirred up 
quite a heated controversy. The 
fireside debaters took a slap at a 
number of lines before they got 
through. Everything from plumb- 
ing to undertaking was suggested. 

Among those present was the 
plan man of an agency. Seeing 


that the discussion was not arriv-. 


ing at any conclusion, he said: 
“Say, fellows, this isn’t the way we 
do our regular work. We don’t 
base our advertising campaigns on 
mere opinions. We get facts, we 
investigate conditions, before we 
make any recommendations. Let 
us do that now. During the next 
week or two let us all, working in- 
dependently, try to find out what 
business has been the most negli- 
gent in cultivating good will. It 
won’t be hard to make the dis- 
covery. All we have te do is to 
send out a few letters and make a 
few telephone calls, asking a po- 
lite question or two. Also let us 
ask.our friends of all the classes 
of business that they patronize 
which one of them is the hardest 
to deal with. 

In. a couple of weeks the same 
group of men, nine in all, met 
again to turn in their reports. 
Seven of them indicted the real- 
estate business as being the most 


contemptuous of good Will; the 
other two laid their charges 
against the street-car companies ; 

Perhaps everybody  wouldy' 
agree with these seven investiga- 
tors. There are a number of 
mighty good business men in the 
real-estate fraternity. A goodly 
percentage of real-estate brokers 
are as progressive and as enter. 
prising as the top-notchers in any 
cther trade or profession. , 

It is true, nevertheless, that 
realty has often been unfortunate 
in the class of men who represent 
it. No one is more willing to ad- 
mit this than leading members of 
the real-estate profession, if I may 
be permitted to call it that. It is 
not hard to understand the reason 
for this. The ranks of the realty 
dealers are often recruited from 
the unsuccessful in every field and 
from the habitual ne’er-do-wells 
Trying to eke out a living in sell 
ing property, these fellows occa- 
sionally resort to practices that 
scatter thistles-among the seeds of 
good will that honest real-estate 
men have been planting. 


WHY REAL ESTATE DEALERS ARE NOT 
POPULAR 


It isn’t dishonesty that is the 


matter with the business, how 
ever. In reality there are very 
few sharp traders in the work, and 
the laws of both God and man are 
constantly eliminating them. The 
trouble with the business ig some- 
thing of the same nature that m- 
fested railroad management a few 
years ago. That may be best ée- 
fined as indifference of these m- 
terests to the rights of the public 
to be pleased with what it buys 
In other words, the good-will ele- 
ment in the transaction is ignored 
I recently had an opportunity o! 
looking over the correspondence 
that a real-estate man had 
tenants of the properties he mar 
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Some of the shrewdest 
and most successful na- 
tional advertisers use 
THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 
because they appreciate 
the extra value of an 


ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 














Its fiction, its depart- 
ments and its features 
are edited with the 
ALL-THE-FAMILY 


interest in mind. 


Height 
of 
Efficiency 


To appeal directly to 
the purchasing agent of 
the family and at the 
same time influence all 
the other consumers in 
that family is the height 
of advertising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Besides 
a ty 


~ ee 15.2 
the clients 
of Fuller & Smith ar: 


The Aluminum Castings Company, 
“Lynite” and “Lynux” Castings, 


The American Multigraph Sales Company 
The ultigraph.” x 
The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory-Building, 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.” 


The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
Borton & Borton, Investment Securities 
The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines 
The Central Brass Manufacturing Compa 
“‘Quick-pression”’ Faucets 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Compay 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company. 
Moulding Machines and Foundry Suppis 
The Cleveland Provision Company 
““Wiltshire"’ Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, Farm 
Duplex Lighting Works of General Electric( 
Duplex Lighting. 
Ivanhoe- Regent Works of General Blectrie(y 
Ivanhoe" Metal Reflectors and le 
nating Glassware. 


ulle 


Advertisin 
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of Cartooning and Illustrating, 
Comespondence School. 
eal Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Masda Lamps. 
D, Nuttall Company, Tractor Gears 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Pesto Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths 
Tools and Machines; Builders’ Hard- 
ware 
itsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
‘Ganaday” Electric Washing Machines, 
“Gainaday” Electric Cleaners. 
H. Robertson Company, 
Asbestos Protected Metal, Gypsum 
Roofing, Road Material, etc 
“tory- he M. T Iver Company 
a Building, Silver Style” Wemen's Suits and Coats. 
; Hotels Statler Company, In 
Operating Hotels Riatler, Buffalo, Cleve 


? Eee land, Detroit and St. Louis, and Hotel 
. 7 Pennsylvania, New York City. 
t Securities, 


iT, Stevens Arms Company, Firearms. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 

one Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 

Cal “ 
d Calculating be Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
ial Roller Bearings. 

ing Company . " . : 
- niversity School, College Preparatory School. 
nsit Company he Upson Nut Company, 

Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products 


oundry Sepsis The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 
pany, 
ts. estinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
vies, Automobile Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition Equipment 


Farm Tractor 
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ages. What struck me most about 
these letters was their cold, formal, 
unappreciative character. In send- 
ing out a lease for renewal a let- 
ter something like this went with 
it: “Enclosed find new lease for 
the property you occupy. We must 
insist that this lease be signed and 
returned within three weeks. 
Yours truly.” Not a word asking 
if the tenant is satisfied with the 
service that was given him during 
the past year. He is not thanked 
for his patronage. In fact, not a 
business-building, good-will-creat- 
ing word appears in the letter. 

Of course, there is another side 
to the story. Real-estate men deal 
with all classes of people. Some 
of them are most unreasonable. 
They abuse and misuse the prop- 
erty they occupy and miss no op- 
portunity to impose on its owners 
or their representatives. The real- 
estate men have a whole host of 
troubles of their own. It is not 
necessary to catalogue them here. 

But why do not the realty in- 
terests tell their side to the public? 
Why do not they answer the 
profiteering charge, now so exten- 
sively being thrown at them, with 
facts. Silence in the face of the 
charge is accepted by the public 
as a confession of guilt. The way 
to please the public is to cater to 
it. Ask for its patronage, thank it 
for what it gives, explain why 
rents are high, and adopt a gen- 
eral conciliatory attitude. The 
realty interests in common with 
every other class of business must 
please the people from whom they 
derive their bread and butter. 

As I have already said, wise real- 
estate men know this. They 
realize that they cannot profitably 
exist without the good will of their 
customers. They know that they 
must constantly strive to improve 
the quality of their service and 
that the man who pays them 
money is deserving of something 
more than kicks. 


SOLE OBJECT TO BUILD PRESTIGE 


Progressive real-estate men see 
that advertising can help them get 
this high conception of their pro- 
fession across to the public. An 
unusual campaign of this kind is 


INK 


now being run in New 

the Loton H. Slawson Coot 
= y. 
The purpose of the advertising 
pure and simple, is to build good 
will. So far only one of New 
York’s newspapers is being used 
It is the intention, however, yt. 
mately to use practically all the 
dailies in the city. Only full-page 
space is to be employed, and the 
copy is always to appear on the 
back page. Three pieces of copy 
have thus far appeared. The lay- 
outs, which were prepared by Wy- 
man Fitz, of Street & Finney, are 
somewhat revolutionary for real 
estate advertising. The copy ap- 
pears in four columns of 18-point 
type, each column being separated 
from its neighbor by a wide mar- 
gin of white space. Across the top 
of the advertisement is run the 
word “Wanted” in huge type. 
Each column is topped by a hand- 
lettered caption in 48 point, ex- 
plaining the nature of the subject 
discussed in the column, such as 
“Owners of buildings who want 
the correct return on their invest- 
ment.” 


NO QUICK CHANGE IN SENTIMENT 


The advertising has already at- 
tracted much attention. However, 
since the copy is the prestige-build- 
ing kind and it takes time for it to 
get in its work, immediate results 
are not expected, although enough 
of these are coming in to show 
that people like to read something 
about real estate besides the col- 
umns of rent-investigating stories 
now appearing in the papers. 

Mr. Slawson is a veteran adver- 
tiser. He has been in the real es- 
tate business for years and from 
the beginning has employed adver- 
tising to help him solve the various 
realty problems that came up from 
time to time. In the past, though, 
he has mainly advertised specific 
properties, which is the usual cus- 
tom in the business, although in 
one small-space campaign he did 
emphasize the good-will motive. 
This adventure of his in advertis- 
ing in a big way to build good will 
and to create prestige is a depar- 
ture from traditions. The cam- 
paign will be watched with much 
interest. 
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The Place of the Coupon in Tech- 
nical Advertising 


Little Tricks That Mult 
By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


N the anatomy of advertising 
the coupon may be termed the 
yermiform appendix; it is some- 
thing to be cut out. ' ; 
From its original conception as 
a means of convenience to the 
reader, the coupon has multiplied 
in purpose, and taken on many 


Have you this combination ia your shop 
Quantity Production on Lathes of Duplicate Parts 
Where Heavy Cuts ore Exsencial? 
Lathes That Will Pull the Cu.~ 
Competent and Willing We. umen 


‘tC afford not to geyt hose samples of Stetlite. 


ad, etc —are costing 
the daily output—of each of tho 


eel & had be 
and reground every little while, the “Stellite 
tol seeded grinding but once, at the end of the day! 
Because “Stellice” means increas: 
duced costs: because “Stellite” means 
Tow con't afford not to de it—PIN IT ON NOW! 
TheHaynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
Se Prnentow ond Memetacvores of ~Seeine 7 


prefwors 
The Midvale Stee! Co., Philadelphia, Pa. “” .* 7 


FIG. 1: THE OFFER HERE ADVERTISED MADE A COUPON 


ESSENTIAL 


forms. It has passed through va- 
rious stages of trial and evolu- 
tion, from novelty to established 
fact. To-day it is censored by 
the Postmaster-General, played 
with by advertisers, used (in 
some cases) by readers and cussed 
im general by compositors and the 


6 


iply Its Effectiveness 


make-ups of the papers in which 
it flourishes. Certainly its use 
and abuse furnishes ground for 
reflection. 

In its simplest form, the coupon 
is merely a small piece of paper 
placed before the reader at the 
time he reads the advertisement 

in ‘order to make it 
easy for him to reply. 
Whoever designed the 
first coupon aimed te 
save the reader the 
trouble of reaching 
for writing material, 
and exacted no effort 
other than the pulling 
out of a pencil. This 
prehistoric coupon, 
from whence the en- 
tire coupon family 
have sprung, flaunted 
no frills and had no 

} purpose hidden in the 
» § background other than 
= § a frank motive of 

convenience. It blos- 
somed in the lower 
right-hand .corner of 
the page and was de- 
signed so that a sim- 
ple diagonal rip sev- 
ered it from the par- 
ent sheet. 

Admitting the four 
steps of an ad—atten- 
tion, interest, desire 
and action—it should 
be remembered that 
the use of the coupon 
is linked solely to the 
latter, and hence 
should be used exclu- 
sively when some defi- 
nite form of action on the part of 
the reader is desired. If anything, 
coupons are becoming too common 
in the advertising pages of tech- 
nical publications, the reason being 
that there is a popular misconcep- 
tion that as long as a piece of 


copy contains a coupon the adver- 
7 
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tisement is just. bound to pull. linked up s . 

In reality it is not the cou- plans, being an the sales 
pon that pulls, but rather the of advertising Spensable part 
offer or proposition behind the Getting back to the devel 
coupon. of the coupon, technical alten 

Yet the element of mystery re- ers soon found out that a 
garding the coupon as a result pon could be made to oe can 
getter persists. Backed by the pose other than one of Met 
right proposition, and carefully venience. The sim lor a > 
planned to fit into a definite merely asks the suntan Coupon 
scheme and to produce definite re- of the reader and yield — 
sults, the coupon may be used to to the advertiser other ‘an 
excellent advantage to swell the privilege of sending a al » 
percentage of inquiries; but there oor further information te te 
should be a good and sound rea-_ signer. An _ expansion a bs 

coupon provides fot 


RETURN COUPON = , 
cacuecceccoucecesescecsesy e corporation of 
valuable data in ex. 


Northern Equipment Co., 110 W. Lith St., Erie, Penn. 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me. please scrd a copy of your catalog: “A change for the cata- 
logue offered, often 
impossible to receive 
in any other way, 
‘Address Such a coupon is jl- 
Nuimbder and kind of Boi‘ers oe lustrated in Figure 2 
Steam Pressure Space is provided for 
Total Horsepower : the position of the 
8 f Feed Line : “4 
ise o in signer, the firm name, 
fi ‘ : number and kind of 
FIG. <: E INFORMATION ASKED FOR ON THIS COUPON slarec 
WOULD PROVIDE THE ENTERING WEDGE FOR A SALE boile rs, steam pres- 
sure, total horsepower 
and size of feed line; 


son for its use. Itis not sufficient all of vital assistance to the 
to employ a coupon merely be- advertiser in enabling him prop 
cause, on a general supposition, erly to follow up the inquiry 
coupons are supposed to produce with a tangible working basis 
inquiries. regarding equipment already in- 

By way of illustration, the cam- _ stalled. : 
paign as run by The Haynes Stel- a _ , 
a, Conmany points —_ how ¢ PHRASE DISARMS SUSPICION 
coupon may be used to serve a 
definite purpose. (See illustration 
oft previous page.) 

At the time this copy appeared is a great 
the company desired to place in 





Position 


Firm Name 





Coupons of this character are 
exceedingly valuable in the tech- 
nical field where such knowledge 
asset, and they are 
encountered perhaps more fre- 


the hands of interested machine- quently than any other sort. 


shop men sample bits of its al- To the reader of this article 
loy, Stellite, for trial. It was for- who has had slight experience 
merly selling two sample pieces with coupons, the words, “With- 
for 75 cents, and determined to out obligating me, . ne 
switch to the better mail-order have but little significance, ye 
price of “two bits for a dollar.” in just those three words lies 
The campaign was built around a whole sermon on psychology 
the plea to pin a dollar bill to the as linked to the one of the 
coupon; a good mail-order offer. coupon. 

As a result, the advertiser dis- It is a proved fact that there 
tributed many more bits at the does exist a hesitancy on the part 
new price, and the coupon ad- of the reader, and especially upon 
vertising was a pronounced suc- the part of the employee im 2 
cess. shop or factory, to sign his name 
In this instance the coupon to anything which may appear to 
served a valuable purpose, and bind him to the later fulfilment 
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of some obligation. And particu- 
larly is this true among such 
readers of technical publications 
as power-plant engineers, shop 
foremen, superintendents, etc., 
who are often withheld ‘from 
signing a coupon through the fear 
of being expected to live up to 
some sort of contract. This feel- 
ing is intensified in cases where 
information is asked for. 

So firmly is this recognized by 
many technical advertisers that 
strong steps are often taken on 
coupons to make the signer feel 


tlemen: Please send me an 
trial. If I like it, I'll pay for it 
I won't pay for it. I -want 


Approximate R.P.M.. . 
Approximate width of Com. or Ring surface. 
Approx. distance between brush . sets 

Coll. Ring Material (Copper, Steel, Etc.) . 
My name is.. . . Position 
Company . 

City . 





mG. 3: A FORM OF COUPON DESIGNED TO GET A TRIAL 


ORDER 


that the act of signing will not 
bind him in any way nor result 
in the advertiser going over his 
head. 

It is, therefore, often wise, when 
appealing to the class of reader 
who is on a company payroll as an 
employee in an under-executive 
job, even to go so far as to state 
frankly on the coupon that the 
information given will be held 
confidential, or that the matter 
will not be carried over the sign- 
er’s head. The result of such a 
policyis the establishment of a 
bond of confidence between the 
advertiser and the reader which 
is bound to influence good results. 
Actual experiences in the techni- 
cal field prove that an open atti- 
tude on the part of the advertiser 
bears a direct relationship to the 
number of coupons returned. 
Another development of the 
coupon is found in its use as a 
means for getting apparatus in- 
stalled on trial, 

In the technical field it is often 
necessary to know certain facts 
regarding sizes, etc., before the 


Heal Commutator Dresser Co., 2 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
deal Commutator Resurfacer 
don't like it, 
to use it on equipment with approxi- and 
mate r.p.m., width, diameter and clearance as follow 
..-Diameter of Com. or Ring.......- 


product or device can be sent, and 
right here the coupon serves a 
valuable purpose. 

Figure 3 illustrates a case in 
point, and shows how the element 
of confidence is carefully built up 
in the mind of the reader. The 
opening paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: “Gentlemen: Please send 
me an Ideal Commutator Resur- 
facer for free trial. If I like it 
I'll pay for it. If I don’t like it 
I won’t pay for it. I want to use 
it on equipment with approximate 
r.p.m., width, diameter and clear- 
ance as _ follows—” 

In this example the 
cards are placed face 
upwards on the table, 
and a definite fair 
open offer is 
made to the reader in 
such a manner as to 
eliminate any doubt 
as to the result of 
signing. 

Coupons of this sort 
may be modified in 
many ways to suit the 
proposition of various 
advertisers, as, for ex- 
ample, asking for the opportunity 
to quote specifications and prices, 
having representatives call with 
samples, etc. 

Where an advertiser makes a 
varied line, and wishes to place 
special literature covering any one 
branch of his business in the 
hands of readers, a coupon can 
be made to serve the valuable pur- 
pose of acting as a check sheet to 
ensure the mailing of the proper 
booklets. 

How this situation is often met 
is shown in Figure 4. Space is 
provided for checking the equip- 
ment in which the reader is inter- 
ested, and much waste of expen- 
sive printed matter is thus avoided. 

The size and shape of the cou- 
pon are matters which should be 
carefully. studied, as both have an 
important relation to results. 

In this connection it may be 
well to quote from the postal laws 
and regulations pertaining to the 
second-class of mail matter as 
follows. 

“Coupons, order forms, and 
other matter intended for subse- 


P-4-15-15 
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quent use may be included in per- 
manently attached advertisements, 
or elsewhere, in newspapers and 
periodicals, provided they consti- 
tute only an incidental feature of 
such publications, and are not of 
such character or used to such 
extent as to destroy the statutory 
characteristics .of second-class 
publications, or to bring them 
within the prohibition of the 
statute denying the second-class 
rates of postage to publications 
or to give to them the character- 
istics of books or other third-class 
matter.” 

Translated, this simply means 
to keep the coupon down to a size 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co. 
Box 900, Marion, Ind. 


Of course the amount of printed 
matter often determines the shape, 
and next to the corner coupon the 
one which runs clear across the 
bottom of a page requires the 
se to detach. 

t is a mistaken idea to 

that readers of technica! stem 
tisements are standing in line 
awaiting their turn to tear out 
coupons. In itself the coupon has 
but slight value. Its ultimate use 
for which it was intended being 
determined by the proposition it 
carries and the attention directed 
toward it in the copy of the ad. 
vertisement. 

Before using a coupon, apply 





— 


_— 





Martoe Machine. Fouedry & Supply Co 
Bos 908, Marion, Indiana 
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FIG. 4: MAKING IT EASY TO GET INFORMATION THE ADVERTISER WANTS TO FURNISH 


incidental to the main advertise- 
ment of which it forms a part. 
Naturally, the most effective 
coupon, all other things being 
equal, is the one which calls for 
the least effort to tear or clip out. 
The circle, as a design, may 
hold the palm for securing atten- 
tion, but as a coupon it must be 
classed as an “also ran.” Clipping 
out a circle calls for too much ef- 
fort on the part of the reader, 
and hence the coupon designed in 
this form is less likely to get into 
the mail than its next-door neigh- 
bor on the following page which 
requires merely a quick diagonal 
clip. It is easier to tear off a cor- 
ner than to cut around a square. 


these questions as a test. Willit 
actually help my proposition? 
Does my advertising really need 
it? Do I want direct result or 
is my advertising educational? 
How can I make the reader easy 
in mind about signing? Exactly 
what information do I want? 
How can I plan the shape and size 
so as to allow sufficient room to 
write legibly and freely? 

Having settled these questions, 
and determined that a coupon # 
advisable, then plan it as cafe 
fully as you do your headline, it 
lustration or copy. The coupon 
yields returns in proportion to the 
degree of care and planning you 
spend upon it. 
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IN THE PAST 5 MONTHS 
The 
Baltimore Sun 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Gained More Than 
2% Million Lines 





OF PAID ADVERTISING 


@ In April the Baltimore Sun made 
the remarkable gain of 600,000 lines 
and again carried more advertising than 
all other Baltimore papers combined. 


@ In the past five months (December- 
April) The Sun gained more than a half- 
million lines each month except March, 
when the gain was only 400,000 lines. 


@ The average for the five months, 
however, was well above a half million 
lines a month. 


The Baltimore Sun has grown steadily in 
the past five years and is still growing. 
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The Catalog Thats Saved 


a4 


Printing Fapers 


HAT a batch of Catalogs 
you receive when yy 
send to the automobik 


dealers for information about the: 
cars. How the mail heaps up jy 
a high stack on your desk. Hy. 
riedly you rummage through it 
nervously throwing aside this aj- 
vertisement, _ hesitatingly laying 
aside that one. Your fingers touch 
one which feels different from ql 
the others. Unconsciously yo 
draw it out from under the rest 
It is the color of old ivory. 


The first picture amazes you 
You forget the rest and have on 
purpose—to read that booklet from 
cover to cover, then—save it. Th 
dark green ink—or is it black- 
with its amazing color values i 
reason enough to find time. Even 
though you are in a hurry you cant 
ignore the appeal of this dignified 
beautiful booklet. 


Your next catalog will be lit 
it. You will call in your printe 
this afternoon. 


S. D. WARREN .COMPAN 
Boston, Mass. 





‘Better ‘Riper Better Prinkin 
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Jhe Catalog Jhats Saved 
. Catalog Your printer arrives and smiles 
when You “Of course it’s beautiful. It’s 
ie printed on Warren’s Cameo.” 
Ut their 
PapS Up in Cameo is only one of the Standard 
sk. Hy. Printing Papers made by S. D. War- 
h ; ten Company. The Warren Line also 
rough i includes Lustro, Silkote, Warrentown, 
le this ad- Cumberland Coated Book, Cumber- 
ly laying land Super Book, Cumberland Ma- 
gers touch chine Book, Library Text, Printone, 
t from all Artogravure and Olde Style. 
nusly you An interesting book is published 
> the rest which shows what kind of printing 
ry. may be expected from the proper use 
of these Warren Standard Printing 
aZes you, Papers. It’s called Warren’s Paper 
have one Buyers’ Guide. Every buyer of print- 
ing and printer should have a copy 
ry: of this book close at hand. It fur- -_ 
7 nishes the source from which ideas Dae 
t black— spring, shows the possibilities and 
values is limitations in the mechanical execu- 
ie. Even tion of these ideas and sets the stand- 
you car! ard a oe by — to 
dignied gauge the success of a printing job. 
The supply of these costly books is 
1 be lik limited so a free copy can be sent only 
; to buyers of printing; printers, en- 
T printer gravers and their salesmen who write 


for it on their letterhead. 


[PANY 8. D. WARREN COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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You Can Bank on the Judg. 


ment of Northwestern 
Dairy Cattle Breeders 


They know market conditions in this great dairy territory. 


In 1918, Northwestern dairy cattle breeders who advertised 
to sell breeding animals to other dairy farmers used Minnesota 
farm papers in the following proportions : 

TOTAL NUMBER OF — TOTAL AGATE LINES 


DAIRY CATTLE ADVERTISING OF 
ADVERTISERS DAIRY CATTLE 


The Farmer - - 143 26,600 


Second Minnesota 
Farm Paper 54 3,327 


Third Minnesota 
Farm Paper 38 1,877 


The one reason why Northwestern breeders of dairy cattle 
prefer to advertise in The Farmer is that it reaches the type 
of farmers who are constantly buying pure-bred stock to im- 
prove their own herds. This means that it is providing a steady 
market for all surplus breeding animals produced by these 
advertisers. No other advertising is checked up more accu- 
rately and constantly than the advertising of live stock 
breeders, and the paper which carries this advertising must 
make good every week in the year. 


The men who are buying pure-bred dairy animals to improve 
their own herds are the men who are the best customers for al 
merchandising products used on the farm. 


THE Q@ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Eastern Representatives, Western Representatives 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City. 


Stranparp Farm Parenrs, Iv¢ 
Chicago, Illinois 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Dealer Helps That Really Help the 


Retailer 


Selling Ideas, 


Not Words or Pictures of the President, Are Wanted 


By Irwin L. Rosenberg 


Advertising Manager, Thos. E. Wilson & Co. 


GREAT many manufacturers 

AA wowittingly fool themselves 
on the co-operation they are giving 
the dealers who sell their goods, 

by thinking that most of the ma- 

terial they send to the dealer is 

really wanted or used. There are 

things that it would be entirely 

impractical for him to use. And 

again, there is material which he 

could use to great advantage, but 

refuses to because it is not “sold” 

to him properly. 

Too many manufacturers forget 
all about the dealer when they 
send out dealer helps. The dealer 
will do anything to boost his own 
business, and if the manufacturers 
expect any of that energy to be 
expended in moving his goods, the 
material he sends the dealer must 
play the dealer’s tune in the mel- 
ody and he must be satisfied to 
play his own tune as an accompa- 
niment. 

In the long run the dealer is 
the dominant factor in the manu- 
facturer’s selling programme. His 
word carries more weight in the 
consumer's mind than pages of ad- 
vertising and miles of posters. 

Most dealer “co-operation” usu- 
ally consists of a house-organ 
written and edited at odd mo- 
ments from material inspired in 
the fertile brain of the advertising 
manager, and usually does not 
touch upon the facts which the 
dealer really wants. The term 
“dealer service department” is a 
grossly abused one. Shipping dis- 
play material, electros and mor- 
tised ads with barely enough room 
for the dealer to set his name 
and address in even pearl type 
usually constitutes a “dealer serv- 
ice department.” 

There are dealer house-organs 
which serve a real purpose, which 
are read_and appreciated. There 
are dealer service departments 


| 


which do a real service to the 
45 


dealer and are respected by him; 
but they are more the exception 
than the rule. 

Before you can properly appeal 
to the dealer, you must understand 
him, and the only way you can 
understand him is to have at least 
some personal contact with him. 
Dealers are human beings and not 
puppets which respond to the pull- 
ing of strings. Sending quantities 
of literature to them, no matter 
how beautiful or expensive it may 
be, will not necessarily move 
them. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MAY 
ANTAGONIZE 


The average dealer shows very 
little enthusiasm in national ad- 
vertising; and no matter how thor- 
oughly we are sold on it, we can- 
not convince him of its value by 
flaunting our full-page ads in his 
face and try to make him gape in 
amazement at their enormous cost 
and tremendous circulation (out- 
side of his own secluded terri- 
tory). Many national advertisers, 
unknowingly, actually antagonize 
the dealer when they talk about 
the large amount of advertising 
they are doing. “Where do I 
come in?” asks the dealer. “Why 
don’t vou spend some of that 
money locally for me? I’m trying 
to move your goods.” 

He seems to feel that the inter- 
est of the manufacturer is a self- 
ish one and little appreciates the 
time and money expended on his 
behalf. He generally does not un- 
derstand the value of “dealer 
helps” and the power of national 
advertising because most manu- 
facturers, assuming that the dealer 
knows as much about scientific 
merchandising as they do, have not 
presented the subject properly to 
him. 

If more advertising managers 
interested in “dealer’s service” 
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would spend part of their time 
learning the dealer’s problem first 
hand instead of trying to help the 
dealer cope with problems which 
are purely imaginary, there would 
be a much closer bond of under- 
standing between the manufac- 
turer and the dealer. I know of 
men who are editing house-organs 
and offering dealers advice who 
have never been inside of a store 
carrying the merchandise in ques- 
tion. 

The average retailer is kept 
mighty busy figuring profit and 
loss—worrying how he can keep 
up with rising costs. If you take 
up his time with advertising liter- 
ature which merely sings the 
praises of your products and tells 
what you are spending for adver- 
tising, your literature will be an 
unwelcome guest. But if you 
come to him in a spirit of helpful- 
ness, if you show him that some 
of your money has been spent in 
investigating his problems, and 
that you are able to give him some 
sound merchandising advice, he is 
going to look upon you as a friend, 
he will believe in you, and when 
he trusts you, he will trust your 
merchandise and whatever you say 
about it; he will believe that your 
national advertising will really 
help him, and when he recom- 
mends your goods, he will not feel 
that he is doing you a great favor. 


REAL SERVICE TO DEALER SPELLS 
MORE CUSTOMERS 


The average dealer is a hundred 
per cent more interested in a sin- 
gle idea which will be conducive 
to bringing one new customer into 


his store than a broadside of 
house-organ in six colors, show- 
ing your goods, or your president's 
portrait, or scenes from your fac- 
tory, etc. 

If you have a “dealer service 
department,” be sure that it ful- 
fils the promise which the name 
implies. It is better not to offer 
the dealer any co-operation in this 
respect than to make a _ half- 
hearted attempt to sympathize and 
assist him with problems which 
are generally out of the sphere 
of the average man sitting behind 
a desk, who generally endeavors 
to solve them theoretically instead 


INK 


of coming down to brass 
and looking at the problem hg 
same light as the dealer must f 
it. Such organizations haye deal 
ers service departments which ap 
doing a remarkable w = 

arki ork for the 
stores carrying their goods. and 
incidentally strengthening the good 
will which they have so carefaly 
fostered. The value of their work 
is unestimable. 

How ridiculous it is to attempt 
to establish a service for dealers 
until a thorough investigation : 
made of the dealers for whom 
this service is intended. Do they 
need it? Will they use it? Wij 
it pay ultimately? Many many. 
facturers believe that as soon as 
the dealer receives the window 
signs, store cards, booklets, eg. 
sent to him he upsets everything 
in the store to give them a dom. 
inating place, following out the 
plans enthusiastically described in 
the broadsides and circulars sent 
to him which show numerous ways 
of trimming the windows with the 
manufacturer’s free material, But 
alas! when the beautiful displays 
and booklets are received by the 
dealer, they are competing with 
about five others equally as good, 
received from other manufactur. 
ers, so that by the time they are 
used, he is lucky to have one of 
the cards placed in view in some 
remote corner~of the store or the 
booklets even placed on the com- 
ter. 

I know of one manufacture 
who furnishes a most complete 
merchandising course for dealers 
in book form, but I have yet to 
find very many who have waded 
entirely through it; yet, if this 
same course had been sent at 
rious intervals it not only woul 
have been read more universally, 
but the name of the manufacturer 
would have been before the ded- 
er periodically. 

In order to do the most gool, 
it is not only necessary to hart 
the right material which the dealer 
wants and will use, but it mut 
be sent to him in a wav that ke 
will really appreciate its valtt 
I have seen house-organs whit 
contained splendid, helpful matt 
rial, but which was so camouflag 
by the manufacturer’s exploitatit 
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of his own wares that I doubt 
whether any of it got over. 

In a house-organ, dealers are 
more interested in articles written 
by other dealers, telling how they 
tandied various situations or 
solved certain problems which the 
majority must usually meet, than 
almost anything else, for they feel 
that they are getting helpful facts 
and not “hot air.” A real dealer’s 
service department is like a mer- 
chandising counsellor and should 
be ready to advise and give in- 
formation on subjects entirely 
foreign to the products which the 
house manufactures. 

If booklets are sent to dealers 
for consumer distribution, the 
dealer must be convinced that he 
is the one who profits when they 
are carefully placed in the hands 
of customers, and it is he who 
loses when they are promiscuously 
thrown about or allowed to gath- 
er cobwebs under his counter or 
in the store room. It pays to 
have some competent person check 
over the exact spelling of the name 
and address on all booklets bear- 
ing the dealer’s imprint, for the 
average dealer dislikes to distrib- 
ute booklets upon which his name 
is misspelled, if only one letter is 


manufacturers spend 
thousands of dollars on window 
signs, lithographed displays, etc., 
only to find that the majority of 
dealers do not use them properly 
because they were too big, or not 
the right shape for the average 
store, 

Generally electros for dealer 
ads and cuts make good paper 
weights and are used for this pur- 
pose when the manufacturer does 
not allow room for the dealer to 
use a good-sized logotype, or if 
the manufacturer’s trade-mark so 
dominates the advertisement that 
it overshadows anything said on 
the dealer’s behalf. 

The thousands upon thousands 
of dollars spent yearly by manu- 
lacturers to gain the good will of 
the dealer and establish more ami- 
cable bonds and a spirit of closer 
co-operation would be more ef- 
fectually appropriated if a greater 
number of advertising men would 
spend more of their time on the 
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firing line, getting acquainted with 
the dealer until they really under- 
stand him, find out what he wants 
and doesn’t want, and why. They 
will be surprised to find how some 
of their pet theories will be mer- 
cilessly exploded; but when they 
again return to their desks, they 
will be sadder but wiser men. 


Ireland’s Wage Scale for Drug 
x 
Clerks 

The drug clerks of Dublin have se- 
cured, through the Board of Arbitra- 
tion, a minimum scale of wages and the 
establishment of certain regulations as 
to employment. The scale of wages 
seems to be somewhat as follows: 

For unqualified assistants (unregis- 
tered clerks)—First year: Men, $9.00 
per week; women, $7.50 per week. Sec 
ond year: $1.25 er week advance. 
Thereafter: $2.50 advance. 

For registered assistants—Both men 
and women receive $1.25 per week more 
than the wages for unqualified assist 
ants. 

For the grade which corresponds to 
our registered pharmacists’ grade—A 
minimum wage of about $19.00 per 
week. 

The men are to be paid at the rate of 
time and a quarter when the week ex 
ceeds fifty-two hours, and the women 
are to be paid at the same rate when the 
week exceeds forty-six hours. Wages 
are to be paid weekly. 

On certain holidays clerks are to re- 
ceive two days’ wages or a full day’s 
leave of absence trom work, at the 
option of the employer. After one year’s 
service with an employer a clerk is to 
receive an annual holiday of two weeks, 
with pay.—‘‘Red Cross Messenger.” 


Store Offers Laboratory Tests 
to Patrens 


A research laboratory, for testing tex- 
tiles and other merchandise, was opened 
recently by the Bannon Brothers Com 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., department store. 
Customers are invited to bring samples 
of goods they wish to buy to the labor- 
atory for test. The chemist, it is prom- 
ised, “‘will tell you what materials are 
in the goods, and whether cheaper ma- 
terials have been mixed with the more 
expensive materials (either to lessen 
the price, or to add strength, as when 
cotton or shoddy is mixed with wool). 
He will give you a definite idea of its 
quality and wearing ability, its tendency 
to get shiny, the fastness of the colors, 
and many other important points.” 

The laboratory is a glass-partitioned 
space of the store’s main floor, in the 
centre of the textile department. 


Agency for Comet Rice 
The Seaboard Rice Milling Company, 
Galveston, manufacturer of Comet Rice, 
has appointed Street & Finney, Inc., of 
New York, advertising agents. 





Prominent Advertisers Line Up 


Behind Vigilance Work 


Rubber Tire Companies the First To Be Enlisted Under New Plan 
A. A. C. of W.—Automobile Companies Coming Next . 


HE announcement of five trus- 

tees to administer the pro- 
gramme of the Vigilance Committee 
of the A. A. C. of W. adds impetus 
to the movement to increase the 
committee’s activities. The men ap- 
pointed are Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis; F. A. Seiberling, presi- 
dent Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron; Samuel C. 
Dobbs, vice-president Coca-Cola 
Company, Atlanta; David Kirsch- 
baum, president A. B. Kirschbaum 
Company, Philadelphia, and Henry 
L. Doherty, president Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, New York. 
The object of securing men of 
such prominence in the business 
world was to give added impor- 
tance to the work. 

The plan submitted by 
Sidener, chairman of the Vigi- 
lance Committee, has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The fact that the programme 
calls for the co-operation of ad- 
vertisers, by industries, on a scale 
not heretofore realized as quite 
possible, lends to this new pro- 
posal real significance. 

The plan involves an outlay of 
$141,000 a year for three years, 
the extension of the present bu 
reau of domestic investigations, 
the establishment of a foreign ad- 
vertising department, and_ the 
lending of additional support to 
the local better business bureaus. 

The work carried on in the past 
by the A. A. C. of W. through 
its Vigilance Committee was some- 
what limited in scope, chiefly be 
cause of the lack of adequate 
funds. Money was contributed 
by sustaining members in ‘vari- 
ous amounts, the largest contribu- 
tions being $1,000. The sustain- 
ing members were representative 
of several lines of endeavor and 
they subscribed independently of 
each other. 


Merle 


But this condition is 
4 


changed by the introduction of the 
present plan : 
Last month a meeting was hel 
at Akron, Ohio, which was 4. 
tended by executives of the tad 
rubber tire companies of that R4 
It was held for the purpose oj 
determining the best way to raise 
the necessary funds. A plan wa 
decided upon by which a certai 
percentage of the year’s sales 
would be given for this work 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Firestone 
and Miller were the first com. 
panies to subscribe to this fund 
Since that time several other firms 
in the rubber tire industry in other 
parts of the country have sent ir 
their subscriptions. Only a fey 
days ago the United States Tire 
Company made the largest single 
contribution, of $4,000. 


ENLISTED BY INDUSTRIES 


It is the purpose to approach 
first those industries which real- 
ize the value of this work, and 
which will readily support it. In 
line with this policy the first choice 
was the rubber tire industry, and 
according to present plans the av- 
tomobile manufacturing field wil 
be the next A conference has 
just been held in St. Louis t 
adopt a course of procedure t 
follow in the investment banking 
business. 

The Vigilance Committee 
selling the industries on the valu 
and far-reaching effects of th 
new plan. Only those who wi 
show the proper co-operation and 
enthusiasm are wanted. One im 
pression the committee does net 
want to create is that it is mere 
interested in securing subscribers 
It feels that the ethics of adver 
tising are to be maintained by al 
vertisers who assume the task # 
their natural responsibility. 

The new foreign bureau is! 
establish connections with cham 
bers of commerce and business 0 
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THE TRIBUNE IS THE FASTRS; 


——e 


FASTER 


69 Greatest Percentage 
O of Advertising Gain 


With a gain of 271,781 lines in advertising gain for 
April 1919 over April 1918 the New York Tribune leads 
the New York newspaper field in percentage of gain and 
is only 521% columns behind the leader in volume of gain, 
Here are the figures*: 





Gains % 
Tribune 271,781 69 
Sun 138,696 37%, 
TMM ..5- iW ate © Sie apace 23% 
77,892 12, 
161,360 124%, 
American .. 15,915 Loss 2 Loss 


lotals 921,097 19 

From the Evening Post's Statistical Bureau. 

In January the New York Tribune was fourth in 
volume of advertising gain. In February, it was third. 
In March, second—164% columns behind thie leader. In 
April, a much closer second—only 521% columns behind. 

And all this with thousands of lines excluded from The 
Tribune because of the practical censorship of its Money- 
Back Guarantee, and with 1,132 MORE columns of 
NEWS printed in the first four months of 1919—over 
141 more pages of news than any other New York mom- 
ing paper. 


New Dork 


FIRST TO LAST—THE TRUTH: 





The Tribune Prints More News Than 
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CROWING PAPER IN NEW YORK 


ee 


Than Ever 


First in High-Grade 


Local Business 





In March the New York Tribune’s weekday total 
shows that it carried more advertising from these high- 
grade department stores and shops than any other New 
York morning paper: 


Tribune Times World Herald Sun American 
6,140 4,272 2,517 2,033 5,483 


Altman 2,837 
i aane. ~.» 6,555 
Soawit, “Teller. . a d : pistie 
GAs ccccccesee.. 3,754 ,87 4,202 
Gimbel . 9,927 »22 katie 
Hearn . 100 ee0e 100 
Lord & Taylor annie »78: 8§ 192 
McCreery sense 7 a PI. 


McCutcheon & Co... eee 
Macy ...... 10,952 


Franklin Simon..... ,»322 5 10,315 

Saks & Co.......... 26,890 29,287 24, 5,090 

Stern Bro: “. « 35 7, 1,220 
Testiincscess tt eae NAPS 8 

Wanamaker .. ose 55 meee 28,654 

96,355 68,202 63,242 61,413 

Local merchants are the severest judges of a news- 
paper's strength. These overwhelming figures show the 
plus value in The Tribune’s circulation. It contains the 
quality of New York’s morning field—the people who 
prosper and buy. The type of woman who reads The 
lribune has the intelligence and means to respond. These 
stores have proved it. Have you? 


Tribune 


NEWS — EDITORIALS — ADVERTISEMENTS 





Any Other New York Morning Paper 
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ganizations in foreign countries 
through which it may learn of un- 
fair practices in advertising and 
thereby afford protection to the 
foreign-buying public. Advertis- 
ing clubs are now being formed 
in foreign countries where condi- 
tions make this action possible. 
These, of course, will co-operate 
with the organization in this coun- 
try. 

The budget contains seven dis- 
tinct items, as follows: 


Investigations and Legal Fx- 
penses 

Advertising 

Foreign Vigilance 

Conferences of Better Business 
Bureaus and Chairmen of Lo- 
cal Vigilance Committees... . 

Vigilance Committee Adminis- 
trative Expense 

Share of Association Adminis- 
trative Expense 

@ther expenses not itemized 


5,000 
30,500 
12,500 


$141,000 


Of the $23,000 appropriated for 
advertising, $5,000 is to be invested 
in space, confined to trade papers. 

Under this division there is to 
be established a news bureau for 
the preparation of special articles 
for publication in mewspapers, 
magazines, business papers, and 
house organs. Another thing the 
committee has appropriated funds 
for is the furnishing of speakers 
to business conventions. The re- 
mainder is to be spent for the 
preparation of copy for a series of 
advertisements for publications of 
general circulation. These adver- 
tisements will be furnished to pub- 
lications which desire them. Mats 
or electrotypes will be supplied. 

Letters have been received from 
several prominent advertisers, who 
are unanimous in their approval 
and commendation of the work 
being performed by the A. A. C. 
of W. 

The whole-hearted manner in 
which the rubber tire induStry has 
thus far got behind the new plan 
augurs .well for its ultimate suc- 
cess. 


H. A. Grace, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Holophane Glass Com- 
pany, New York, is now associated with 
the business staff of Ingenieria Inter 
nacional, New York office. 


INK 


Want Resumption of T 
With Mexico re 


The Mississippi Val sag: 
and the Chicago Associetion *otiation 
merce have started a move whi \ 
hope will result in the adjust they 
the relations between the United Se q 
and Mexico. The matter will be submit 
ted to Congress ‘as soon as Possible 4 
the special session convenes on May . 

“One hundred million dollars %. 
trade,” said H. H. Merrick, presidens 
of the Chicago organization, “is wah. 
ing for American business men in Mex. 
ico, and if Congress will ofent" a 
course similar to that which is in force 
toward Cuba, Nicaragua and Santo Do. 
mingo, most of our problems of recon. 
struction will be solved. 

“As the result of a recent tour of 
Mississippi \ alley business men through 
Mexico, Chicago tank manufacturers 
are bidding on an order requiring the 
payment of $1,300,000 gold. 

_ “Hundreds of such orders are await- 
ing the restoration of normal conditions 
south of the Rio Grande.” 

The Chicago Association has sent its 
foreign trade committee to Mexico City 
to establish a trade bureau which will 
be in charge of H. H. Garver. The idea 
in this will be to serve as a bridge in 
amicable relations until some action is 
taken by Congress. 

Business organizations throughout the 
Mississippi Valley are planning for 
meetings to press immediate Congres- 
sional action. 


, —_—— 
. ’ : 

T. P. A’s. May Meeting 

Over 100 members of the Technical 
Publicity Association and their guests 
sat down to dinner at the Hotel Mar. 
tinique, New York, Thursday, May 8, 
on the occasion of the May meeting of 
the association. Following the dinner 
the evening was occupied with a dis 
cussion of art in technical copy, and in 
particular how the standard of teehnical 
advertising can be still further im 
proved. The speakers were Frank Alvah 
Parsons, president of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, and 
Gilbert P. Farrar. 


Chicago Agency Takes New 
Name 
The George Robb Collins advertising 


agency, of Chicago, has been reorgan- 
ized as Collins Kirk, Inc. George Robb 
Collins will be president and Wallace F. 
Kirk vice-president. Mr. Kirk has for 
several years been associated with the 
Chicago Tribune. : 

Another addition to this agency 
Clifford Bleyer, who has resigned from 
Critchfield & Company. 


Col. Hood Heads McGraw- 
Hill Offices in Buenos Aires 


Col. W. N. Hood is in charge of per: 
manent McGraw-Hill offices just opened 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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Service 


Teaches Dealers to Clinch the Sale 
of Farm Machinery 


Work of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company—School for 
Tractor Salesmen Maintained 





By L. M. Woodward 


HE J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
Tae: Company, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, believes not only in 
sowing the seed for the sale of 
its power farming machinery, but 
also in showing the dealer how to 

olden harvest. 

“tack of the 13,000 dealers who 
ell Case machinery in this coun- 
try and Canada are fifty-five 
branch houses, forty-nine being 
in the United States, with sub- 
branches generously sprinkled in 
between, all of which carry a 
large stock of machinery attach- 
ments, repair parts and supplies 
for Case products. The dealers 
are near enough to the farmer to 
supply him at once with necessary 
equipment, and the branch houses 
in turn are within easy call of 
the dealer who needs supplies. 

And back of this organization 
which supplies the goods is an 
eflective organization for creating 
the demand. The company be- 
leves that neighbor-to-neighbor 
advertising is not rapid enough. 
It believes that the best time and 
the best place to reach a prospec- 
tive buyer of its machinery is on 
Sundays or after the chores are 
done at night in his own home. 
And it believes that the best way 
to do it is by advertising gener- 
ously in the papers to which he 
looks for information on a hun- 
dred and one problems which he 
must solve daily. So a great cam- 
paign is being carried on in sev- 
enty-three of the best national, 
sectional and State farm papers. 
Month after month 350-line ad- 
vertisements and whole-page ad- 
vertisements forcefully and attrac- 
tively tell the story of Case 
achievement. 

Month after month the merits 
of the Case dealer’s machinery are 
brought home to the farmers in 
his section. 


Ol 


These advertisements 
57 


pile up the facts. They waste no 
space in unnecessary introduc- 
tions or arguments, but give the 
farmer in the fewest possible 
words just what he wants most 
to know about a piece of machin- 
ery that will make his work eas- 
ier and his farm more productive 
because of elimination of waste 
of time and material. 


DEALERS TAUGHT TO DO THEIR SHARE 


But the company impresses upon 
the dealer that his individual ef- 
forts are also needed in selling 
the wares for which he is agent, 
and it helps him to cash in on the 
enthusiasm stirred up by the na- 
tional advertising by furnishing 
him with ready-made advertising 
in the form of booklets, folders, 
circulars, nameplates, lantern 
slides and local newspaper copy. 
These not only are free for the 
asking, but the dealer is instruct- 
ed just how to go about getting 
space from the local paper, and 
how to negotiate for a place on 
the movie screen in his town. He 
is taught how to run a logical 
campaign, and how to tie it up 
to the national advertising by run- 
ning the right local copy simulta- 
neously with it. 

There are certain times of year 
that a farmer has more time to 
read and think than at other times 
—during the late fall, winter and 
early spring, for instance, and it 
is then that the dealer is urged 
to do his heaviest local advertis- 
ing. No effort is made to force 
cut-and-dried or theoretical busi- 
ness methods upon dealers, but no 
point is left uncovered in the 
dealer helps on how to go after 
business. Some of the subjects 
covered are: points on studying 
the field for prospects, systematic 
sales solicitation, follow-up corre- 
spondence, the value of the note 
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book habit in selling agricultural 
implements and how to use the 
note book most effectively, card 
indexing prospects, and the selling 
value of using judgment in sug- 
gesting the right tractor for a 
farm—such judgment being based 
upon a real study of the farm in 
question. 

Demonstrations of tractors are 
advocated as special features, and 
not as a regular feature in the 
sale of each tractor. They are 
too expensive to be used in that 
way because of the time required 
to take the machine from the deal- 
er’s store to the prospect’s farm, 
and if the sale is not made about 


INK 


is led to believe that he must tak 
his “iron horse” to the deale ' 
have the dealer’s repair man on 
to the farm frequently to fix th 
machine he is likely to be scared 
away and jump to the conclusion 
that he doesn’t want one of th 
“critters” at all. Unlike the om 
er of an automobile who hears ; 
little “click” in his car or who 
believes that something is no 
working quite right, the farmer 
cannot easily drive his machine 
“hitting on three” or with a [itt 
rattle somewhere while he make 
from five to twenty-five miles tp 
the dealer’s place. The owner of 


the car many times is a non-me. 








THE CASE TRACTOR SERVICE SCHOOL 


the time of the demonstration the 
machine must be taken back either 
by loading it on a truck or by 
slowly moving it under its own 
power at the rate of two and a 
half or three and a half miles per 
hour, which in many cases would 
require more time than would be 
given to the demonstration. Hence 
community demonstrations to 
which all the farmers in the 
neighborhood are asked to come 
out are given and a general old- 
fashioned social and work “bee” 
is enjoyed and remembered as an 
event which will bear repeating. 
The Case company does not be- 
lieve in carrying the service sub- 
ject too far, because if a farmer 


IN SESSION 


chanical man, or he does not care 
to soil his clean clothes, conse- 
quently he lets the dealer sell him 
labor and material to put his car 
in A-1 shape. 

Mr. Farmer is not in that po 
sition. He is many times ver 
handy with tools. He has al 
kinds of machinery to take care 
of and usually does not hesitate 
to adjust a bearing, tighten a bolt 
or do other work which requires 
getting his hands into the greast 
and dirt. His overalls and jomper 
protect him when crawling under 
and over the machine. He dos 
not mind dust and mud _becaus 
they are the substance out 0 
which he extracts his life’s neces 
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sities and luxuries. His shoes are 


“+ of sole and not patent of 
van a little dirt does not hurt 


them. Then, too, most farmers 
take pride in doing their own tin- 
sently seldom need 


ing, consequ 
— upon the dealer who sold 


them the machine. A farmer is 
usually able to make adjustments 
to a tractor himself unless it be 
of such a nature as timing a mo- 
tor, installing new crank shaft and 
connecting rod bearings, particu- 
lar adjustments to ignition device, 


tC. 
“Outside these things the dealer 
is seldom called upon to help the 
farmer with his tractor. It is 
true, of course, that no machine is 
ever quite “fool” proof, but the 
average farmer treats his tractor 
as well as he does his horse, puts 
it under shelter when not in use, 
gives it water when needed and 
takes proper care of it in other 
ways once he has been instructed 
by the dealer how to do it, or has 
learned from the complete in- 
struction book which accompanies 
every machine purchased. 

At each branch house is main- 
tained a force of salaried service 
men or experts who not only see 
that machines fitted with attach- 
ments and prepared for shipment 
to dealers or ultimate purchasers 
are in good condition and com- 
plete when they leave the com- 
pany’s hands, but these men are 
also retained to aid the dealer 
should trouble arise with a ma- 
chine in his hands or in the hands 
of one of his customers. These 
men are not sent out free for 
making minor adjustments, but 
the farmer and dealer are both 
protected in case any serious trou- 
ble arises such as cannot readily 
be remedied by the dealer who 
sometimes is new to the business 
and must be educated to a certain 
extent in order to be able properly 
to take care of the machines in 
his customers’ hands. 

When a service man is sent to 
a machine in the field which has 
been grossly misused, carelessly 
handled and from all evidences it 
is clearly seen that the trouble 
arose from pure neglect or igno- 
rance, it is the policy of the com- 
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pany to collect for any service or 
new parts furnished. When there 
is a doubt as to whether the ma- 
chine or the owner are at fault, 
the customer is always given the 
benefit of the doubt. Any mate- 
rial furnished without charge to 
the customer is given him upon 
his signing a receipt or acknowl- 
edgment which acts as a voucher 
for the dealer to obtain credit 
through the branch house he deals 
with for the price paid for such 
material used to replace faulty 
parts broken in fair usage on ac- 
count of defective material or 
faulty workmanship. 

While there is very little serv- 
ice needed with the old-line prod- 
ucts such.as their steam tractors, 
threshing machines, baling presses, 
road building machinery, etc., be- 
cause farmers and other purchas- 
ers are many times men who have 
been using that class of machin- 
ery for a good many years and 
are, therefore, able to make ordi- 
nary adjustments and_ repairs 
without expert help, there is an 
ever increasing number of farm- 
ers who are buying newer prod- 
ucts, such as the internal combus- 
tion tractor, which, together with 
power plows, has become very 
popular in the past four or five 
years. These tractors are built 
by the thousands and many farm- 
ers who can use them to advan- 
tage are not always sufficiently in- 
formed on their operation to get 
the maximum work out of them. 


SCHOOL TEACHES ABOUT TRACTORS 


Since the dealer is not yet capa- 
ble in all cases to give the farm- 
er full instructions as to proper 
use and care of an expensive piece 
of machinery, such as a farm trac- 
tor, there is much educational 
work to be done by the manufac- 
turer of the “iron horse.” To ed- 
ucate the trade, as well as the ul- 
timate purchaser, the company is 
conducting an extensive series of 
tractor service schools through- 
out the’ United States and Canada. 
At these schools two instructors 
hold short courses, usually at the 
company’s branch house, where 
all those interested in tractors 
may attend for three or four days 
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to receive instructions free of 
charge. During the course trac- 
tors are dismantled and the inte- 
rior is carefully analyzed and ex- 
plained. The particular units 
that often appear as a mystery to 
a farmer, such as magneto, car- 
buretor, etc, are minutely ex- 
plained. The machines are then 
reassembled by the students under 
the guide of an instructor. 

Tractors are operated by all 
those who attend the courses, and 
all questions asked relative to ad- 
justments, care, lubrication, igni- 
tion, cooling and other matters 
are thoroughly answered. This 
service school is not merely ex- 
tended to owners of Case ma- 
chines, but anyone interested is 
welcome to get out of such a 
course all that he can, and without 
charge. The course covers: Lec- 
tures and Instructions ; Repair and 
Shop Work; Tractor Operation 
and Work on Tractors. 

Several subjects on _ general 
farm problems are included which 
are of importance to the farmer 
who may not be interested in pow- 
er farming. These bear on gen- 
eral efficiency, increased grain 
production, grain conservation, 
etc. 

These schools exert a very real 
and beneficial influence on each 
dealer’s business. The men who 
attend these tractor schools be- 
come veritable walking advertise- 
ments for the machines even if 
they do not already own one. 

Such selling helps to dealers 
can be felt in the bank balance, 
and that is really what. counts 
most in the agent’s mind. 


C. C. Ronalds Heads Montreal 
Printing Company 

The S. B. Foote Company, Limited, 
Montreal printing concern, has been ac- 
quired by C. C. Ronalds and its name 
changed to the Ronalds Press and Ad- 
vertising Agency, Limited. A photo- 
engraving department and an art de- 
partment have been added and the com- 
pany will specialize in direct advertis- 
ung, commpolene. 

r. Ronalds, the president and man- 
aging director, was for a number of 
- managing director of the Herald 

ress and Advertising Agency, and prior 
to that was with the American Bank- 
note Company, New York. C. L. Sib- 
ley is director of advertising service. 
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Bolles Is U. S. Director of Ad. 
vertising for “La Nacion” 


La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Argent: 
has appointed A, Eugene Bo! ; 
United States director of advertising 
Mr. Bolles is also manager of Lek 
vista del Mundo, the Spanish ditin 
of World's Work. — 

James A. Rice will conti 
sent both publications in 'the Won 
territory, and R. M. Vandivert in th 
Eastern territory. The New England 
representative has not yet been an. 
nounced 


Isko Refrigeration to Be 
Advertised 


A national advertising campaign bys 
been started by the Isko Company, (hi 
cago, manufacturer of mechanical te 
frigeration apparatus. The idea is to gel 
the people on the benefits of attaining 
satisfactory household refrigeration with 
out the use of ice The ice shortage and 
the consequent increased prices will be 
urged as supplying additional reasons 
why the mechanical type of refrigers 
tion should be adopted. The campaign 
will be executed by the Erwin & 
Wasey Company 


Appointment by “Oral Hy- 
giene” 


George L. Kinter, an advertising 
agency man of Pittsburgh, has been ap 
pointed assistant business manager oj 
Oral Hygiene, published in that city. 

Joseph Davis, of London, has been 
appointed European advertisement man 
ager, and B. McKinney, of St 
Louis, has made Southern man 
ager. 


been 


Death of Wallace Welton Page 


Wallace Welton Page, secretary ani 
sales manager of the Geneva Cutlery 
Corporation, Geneva, N. Y., died te 
cently in that city, aged thirty-cight 
years. He became affiliated with the 
cutlery company about three years ago, 
having previously been connected with 
the H. O. Company, Buffalo, the E 
Kirstein Sons Company, Rochester, and 
the Standard Optical Company, Geneva 


C. A. Stephens Goes to Chicago 
for Batten Co. 


of the George Bat 

York office, bas 
the Chicago offic 
of that advertising agency. 


C. A. Stephens, 
ten Company’s New 
been transferred to 


Johns Manville Appoints 
Newell-Emmett 
The Johns-Manville Company, New 
York, ae placed its advertising —_ 
with the Newell-Emmett Company, 4% 
of the same city. 
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Pages two and three are available for 


strong pictorial presentation of your 
product—and pictures tell and sell. 


Better than a letter and enclosures— 
because enclosures are easily lost 
while the four page letter goes into 
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PAID FOR 
AT ITS FULL VALUE 
8 1S VALUED 
=) AT ITS FULL WORTHE 


HIS is the outstanding fact in 
the more than two million cirew 


@ It has not a subscriber or buyer who does § 
J not represent the payment of its full sub § 
Ey scription price or who does not pay its full § 
m printed price. Two million women buy 
this magazine because they want it, have # 
confidence in it, believe that it is worth 
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SSIHE Curtis Publishing Company : 


f 4 Kal will not sell its magazines through 

§ ISZS9) cut rates, clubbing offers, premi- 

# ums, or on the installment-paying basis. 
f When a circulation of 


4 of The Ladies’ Home Journal is an- 


TOF ee 7 
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Cn 


| nounced, it means exactly what it says: 


f homes want the magazine for its ownsake § 


and not for any inducement offered out- 
f side of its contents. It means that quality 
keeps pace with quantity. It means 


An 
Authoritative 
Circulation 
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It Can t Be Done! 


NCE UPON A TIME, an 

alchemist sold for four simoleons 
a recipe for turning eggs into gold, 
The buyer was directed to break six 
eggs into a pan and stir them for 
half an hour without once thinking 
of the word “hippopotamus.” 





We wonder if there is a 


Publisher, 
Purchasing Agent or 


Advertising Manager 
who, after reading this advertise- 


ment, can buy his printing without 
thinking of the 


Charles Francis Press 


The Addressis.--- No. 461 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 


The Phone Number is Greeley 3210 
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How Business Is Tying Up to the 
National Prosperity Campaign 


Suggestions from National Advertisers by Which to Speed up Progress 


ETTERS which Printers’ INK 
has received from a number 

of representative national adver- 
tisers, in response to an inquiry 
sent out in connection with the 
story of the National Prosperity 
Campaign, appearing in the April 
17 issue,* reveal a wide diversity 
of opinion concerning the present 
attitude of business and the best 
means for bringing about a com- 
plete resumption of trade activity. 
The Alpha Cement Company 
and the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company express themselves as 
in entire sympathy with the cam- 
paign, and are sending out Let’s 
enclosures in their 


Go copy as 
daily mail. 

“Most of the cement compa- 
nies,” says S. Roland Hall, speak- 
ing particularly of the Alpha Ce- 
ment Company, “have made a re- 
duction in price, and a number of 
them are guaranteeing the cement 
dealer against a decline in the case 
of contract jobs. That is, should 
aman enter into a contract right 
now to construct a building re- 
quiring considerable cement, and 
should some other price-decline 
come about before the end of 
1919, we will give the dealer the 
benefit of this further price re- 
duction. This does not mean that 
the Alpha company is expecting 
or planning further price reduc- 
tions. We have made the present 
reduction in the face of high la- 
bor cost but with the hope that the 
stimulation to immediate building 
will make such a volume of sales 
that the reduction will be justified. 
“With dealers passing along 
this guarantee of price protection 
for the remainder of 1919 to con- 
tractors and property owners, we 
are satisfied that there will be 
an immediate and strong action 
toward building and construction 
work.” 

The Beaver Board Companies 
while not employing the special 


*“Advertising the Go-Ahead Spirit t 
Stimulate Buying,” page 37, aig 


text of the National Prosperity 
Campaign, are using copy of their 
own to stimulate building. L, A. 
Selman, advertising manager, 
writes : 

“Our product, Beaver Board, is 
sold almost entirely through retail 
lumber dealers and they, of course, 
are dependent entirely on the ac- 
tivity of building generally. We 
have helped a great many of our 
dealers to tie up locally with this 
general campaign (initiated by the 
various interests in the building 
industry, and supported by the 
Government, for the purpose of 
inducing people to ‘build now’) 
through the use of newspaper 
space and other forms of adver- 
tising. 

DEALERS CONVERTED TO ADVERTISING 
BY THE COPY 


“Some time’ ago we offered a 
series of advertisements, each one 
featuring the idea, ‘Build It Now.’ 
By looking over these advertise- 
ments you will notice that they 
are very general, that they feature 
the dealer’s entire business, and 
that Beaver Board is only men- 
tioned in an incidental way. So 
far, we have supplied over 2,000 
electrotypes of these various ad- 
vertisements to our dealers, and 
our records show that a great 
many dealers who have never be- 
fore used space in their local pa- 
pers, have ordered this series of 
advertisements and are running 
them. It is an evidence that 
dealers like general helps of this 
kind, and further, that more deal- 
ers than ever are using aggressive 
methods to go after business, 
realizing the natural hesitancy on 
the part of people to build at the 
present scale of prices. 

“As we see it, there is only one 
way to counter the hold-off atti- 
tude of business, and that is 
through more aggressive sales 
effort, or principally through rep- 
resentation, but supported as well 
by increased advertising.” 
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“Business is unusually active,” 
reports the Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany and the Stein-Bloch Com- 
pany, and the latter adds: “In our 
own particular line of business, 
and judging from what we know 
of the general retail situation, 
business seems to be better than 
at any previous time within the 
limits of our memory. Not only 
our customers, but all*clothing re- 
tailers are hungry for merchan- 
dise. All of the good shops are 
working full capacity, and buying 
continues in spite of the highest 
prices that the clothing industry 
has ever seen. 

“There is still some uncertainty 
in the minds of the public in re- 
gard to the outlook for the main- 
tenance of high prices. While 
every one is hoping for a gradual 
decline of prices, there is no sub- 
stantial basis for this hope, and 
the public is gradually coming to 
appreciate that fact.” 

The Robbins & Myers Company 
also reports no hold-off attitude. 
On the contrary, they are “break- 
ing all production records, and 
there never was a time in our his- 
tory when our output was so far 
behind demand as it is at the pres- 
ent time.” 

Both the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company and the Hercules 
Powder Company endorse the Na- 
tional Prosperity Campaign, and 
the latter is using special copy of 
its own for the same general pur- 
pose. 

A more conservative attitude is 
reflected in the following para- 
graph from a concern which has 
till recently been devoting itself 
entirely to the manufacture of 
war materials: “It is our feeling 
that advertisements in periodicals 
will not accomplish a great deal 
toward stimulating purchases by 
merchants or individuals. In our 
judgment, a conservative pro- 
gramme of purchasing will be fol- 
lowed for many months, until 
merchants learn from experience 
whether the present price basis is 
stable or inflated. You remember 
the old saying, ‘You can lead a 
horse to the trough, but you can- 
not make him drink,’ and we might 
suggest that possibly money spent 
in advertising along the lines sug- 


gested is Just at present merely a 
leading to the trough.” 

his conservative attitude is al- 
so reflected by one of the large 
steel companies, although the 
writer of this particular letter 
takes pains to place himself jp 
agreement with _the economic 
principles upon which the National 
Prosperity Campaign js based 
This advertiser is of the opinion 
that “The best solution of the 
present situation, and, to my mind 
the only solution, is a general 
movement on the part of sellers 
to guarantee prices, by assuring 
their customers that on all orders 
filled within a certain time these 
customers will be protected against 
price recessions. Such a move- 
ment, if properly launched, would 
soon become general and would 
probably start business going at 
once. Demand would then auto- 
matically take care of prices so 
that there would be no further re- 
cessions. 

“The buying public is hesitating 
now, not because it wants to delay, 
but because it fears loss on or- 
ders placed at this time. 

“As I see the situation, the 

country has not yet assimilated the 
important fact that products are 
not dearer, but that money is 
cheaper. For four years the world 
has failed to produce wealth in 
normal volume, While at the same 
time destroying it in vast quanti- 
ties. During the same period it 
has been adding to the volume of 
money its normal increase as well 
as considerable quantities of paper 
money, thus violently disturbing 
the relation between money and 
wealth of all kinds. As soon as 
people generally absorb the idea 
that the dollar is really worth only 
fifty-five cents, the trouble will be 
over. 
“But to get this idea across will 
require time, or some artificial 
stimulus such as that suggested 
above.” 


WHO SHOULD BEAR THE ADVERTISING 
BURDEN ? 


Writes one of the most promr 
nent advertisers in the country, 
who wants prosperity but thinks 
the publishers, who are benefiting 
by the enormous swell in adver 
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tising volume, should contribute 
the space for a National Pros- 
i aign : 
man it up to the advertiser not 
only to advertise his goods, but 
also to prepare the minds of the 
public to respond to that adver- 
tising? A look through the lead- 
ing periodicals to-day assures me 
that advertisers are buying space, 
are buying it almost prodigally in 
their efforts to capture the post 
war business. Is it their part, too, 
to prod a general buying spirit 
into the readers? All publications 
are benefiting tremendously from 
this wave of advertising. Should 
it not be a part of their service 
to their customers to handle the 
National Prosperity Campaign? 
“It is time the advertiser, in my 
opinion, had a little opportunity 
to use his space for the promotion 
of his own business. He has been 
asked to deliver it for the benefit 
of almost every known activity, 
patriotic, chaotic, exotic. He now 
feels that he wants to attend to 
his own business, and wishes that 


other people would mind theirs.” 


Straight advertising of the 
manufacturer’s product as the 
best means to stimulate buying 
is the solution advocated by the 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, and this method is en- 
dorsed by the Postal Life In- 
surance Company, whose 1919 ap- 
propriation to date is 100 per cent 
greater than that for the first four 
months of 1918, and by the Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratories 
Company, which has laid out its 
advertising programme up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, and is planning to 
do more advertising than ever be- 
fore in the history of the com- 
pany. The Aluminum Castings 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, also 
prefers merely to continue adver- 
tising its products, “trusting to 
the good judgment of our cus- 
tomers not to lose their sense of 
values.” 

The Vacuum Oil Company 
wrjtes that it is conducting a cam- 
paign of its own through its sales- 
men “to combat the hesitating at- 
titude of most business concerns, 
and it adds, “Our feeling is that 
optimism begets optimism, and at 


every sales meeting we are ham- 
mering home the thought that our 
salesmen must go out in their field 
and think prosperity and optimism 
and talk prosperity and _ opti- 
mism.” 


BEECHNUT’S STRONG LETTER OF 
OPTIMISM TO DEALERS 


But perhaps the most striking 
single piece of copy put out by 
a national advertiser to help over- 
come business timidity—at least 
the most striking that has come 
to the attention of Printers’ INK 
—is that employed by the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, which 
company recently sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to about 38,000 of 
its dealers. It is most attractively 
printed, with a conventionalized 
border of beech leaves inter- 
spersed here and there with a 
beechnut, and starting off with an 
initial letter showing Admiral Far- 
ragut lashed to the mast and in 
the act of uttering, one can 
imagine, those immortal words: 
“Damn the torpedoes.” It reads 
as follows: 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 


Every now and then some learned 
psychologist (pronounced §sick-ologist) 
predicts that our Country is going to 
the dogs—that Bolshevism and discon 
tent are rampant. He senses in the 
restlessness of a few the upheaval of a 
mass; he feels that the natural ten- 
dency of business to hesitate means 
that business is about to disintegrate. 

This letter concerns the tendency of 
business towards hesitation; we are 
even going to be a little personal, be- 
cause we feel that the hesitation is 
brought about by one man’s waiting to 
see what his neighobr is going to do. 

We're going ahead full steam—and, 
like Farragut, we say: “Damn the tor- 
= e torpedoes of high wages, 
abor, discontent and Bolshevism. If 
there are not enough real people left 
in this Country to do business with, we 
are willing to sink, but we'll at least 
go down fighting and with colors flying. 

By the first of June we expect to have 
finished a new four-story addition for 
the increased production of Jams, Jel- 
lies, Preserves and Marmalades. By the 
first of July we expect to have ready 
an entire new plant for the manufac- 
ture of Ginger Ale—five carloads a day. 

If anybody asks us why, our answer 
is “Because of faith in our Country—in 
the American people.” 

Forget Bolshevism—forget it as a 
doctrine that is unwholesome and essen- 
tially un-American; then stamp it out 
through achievements that are typical 
of progress and Americans. 





We Are Infants Yet in Exporting 


And Yet It Is the Business of the Future 


By J. M. Campbell 


HEN I was a youngster, the 
business that seemed to of- 
opportunities 


fer the best 
railroading. 

A fair salary, an almost un- 
limited chance for advancement, 
variety and “transportation” — 
these were the attractions which 
the railroads held out, in the early 
nineties. Those days are past 
and while the majority of rail- 
road men are much more highly 
paid nowadays than ever before, 
railroading as a life occupation 
has lost its lure. 

In more recent years, banking 
has attracted the type of young- 
ster who, twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, entered the railroad 
service. Banking, like railroading, 
appeared to offer wonderful! pos- 
sibilities to men of ambition. It 
is true that it lacked variety. But 
for a certain type of man, it is— 
and probably always will be—an 
almost ideal occupation. It is the 
modern trust company with its 
tremendous ramifications which 
has made banking more interest- 
ing than it was only a few years 
ago. And it is a fact that there 
is now a splendid field in banking, 
for men of imagination. The bus- 
iness has been departmentized and 
specialized as the financial units 
have become large and on the 
payrolls of the big trust com- 
panies are many men for whom, 
as recently as 1913, there was no 
need. 

But the business of the future 
is exporting and importing. With 
true American enthusiasm, hun- 
dreds of men have thrown them- 
selves into it with few—or none 
—of the qualifications they should 
have. Somehow or other, most 
of them have succeeded. With 
the whole world demanding what 
we produce, they could hardly fail 

But—American exporters and 
importers no longer have a free 
hand. John Bull—“established 
1800”—is getting back into the 


was 


put per man is greater. 
3 


game. So are France, Italy and 
Belgium. Before very long, Ger. 
many will be doing business at the 
old stand—not, perhaps, with her 
old-time assurance, but with some. 
thing approximating it, 

In the past, Great Britain has 
worked by rule of thumb. Ger. 
many has worked on a fact-basis 
which explains why, in forty 
years, she accomplished almost as 
much as Great Britain, in twice 
that time. Almost certainly, Great 
Britain will modernize her meth- 
ods. 


STILL THEY CAN’T SEE THE EXPORT 
MARKET 


I have had an unusual oppor- 
tunity in the last three months of 
familiarizing myself with condi- 
tions in the export and import 
field. Certain conclusions have 
been forced upon me. One is 
that the majority of American 
manufacturers have not yet awak- 
ened to the fact that they must 
look overseas for markets. “We 
are oversold,” “We are not in- 
terested in foreign markets,” “Our 
entire output is disposed of in this 
country”—these are the things 
American manufacturers tell you. 
There appears to be a widespread 
prejudice against selling goods to 
people who speak a different lan- 
guage or who pay for goods in 
crowns, pesos or francs, instead 
of dollars. This attitude obiains 
in spite of the fact that scores of 
American banks maintain splen- 
didly equipped foreign depart: 
ments and are organized to make 
the financing of shipments to aly 
city on the globe a very simple 
matter. 

Partly because of the war, part 
lv because the genius of our pee 
ple tends in that direction, we 
are to-day the “machine shop of 
the world.” We have standart 
ized our manufacturing methods 


as has no other nation. Our ott 
And ou 
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a 
Bridgeport, Ct. 


The home of more than Sixty National Advertisers! 
Including some who are international advertisers !! 


In fact— 
“Bridgeport Products Are Known 
and Sold the World Over!!” 


We manufacture so many different articles that the 


number seems incredible. Here are some you know 


about: 


International Silver Co Canfield Rubber Works. 


Bullard Machine Tool Co. 

The Bridgeport Brass Co. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

Remington Arms Works 

Lake Torpedo Boat Co. 
(Submarines) 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

Locomobile Company of America 

American Tube & Stamping Co. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., 
Pull Sockets 
The American Chain Co. 
(Weed anti-skid chains) 
Warner Brothers’ Corset Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Liberty Ordnance Co. 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
The Salts Textile Co. 





And there are hundreds of other products needed in 
the arts and trades and that go out from here by the 
carload and by the trainload! This is indeed— 


Connecticut's Greatest Manufacturing Center! 


and the thousands of well paid people in this com- 
munity appreciate the newspaper of Metropolitan 
character that takes care of their every newspaper 
need—Morning, Evening and Sunday 


Post and Standard Telegram 


Under the present management the paper has made 
rapid strides quite apparent to the practised eye and 
appreciated by the public who register their approval 
by giving us a steady increase in circulation. 


Largest Connecticut Circulation! 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, New York 


Chicago—— Boston 
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oft Drying Gives 
(enuine Seasoning 


That toughness and compactness of texture 
which distinguish really fine papers are the 
natural inheritance of Systems Bond. 
For this good sheet is not hurriedly machine- 
dried, but genuinely seasoned by the loft drying 
method. 
Systems Bond in every way possesses the 
quality modern business prefers. Its cost is 
the moderate one careful buying dictates. 
Try it out for your next order of letterheads. 
Your printer can secure for you our book 
“The Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper.” 
Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehen- 
sive group of papers—a grade for every Bond and 
Ledger need—all produced under the same advantage- 
ous conditions—and including the well known Pilgrim, 
Transcript and Atlantic marks. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 














* The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price” 
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manufacturing cost—not in all 
lines, but in many—is lowest. 
Most important of all, we have 
a greater supply of raw mate- 
rials than any other country. 

The population of the globe is 
estimated to be 1,500,000,000. The 
manufacturing nations aggregate 
250,000,000. To say that the non- 
manufacturing nations are col- 
lecting raw materials which the 
manufacturing nations transform 
into finished products is an over- 
statement. And yet there is some 
truth in it. It is the exporter 
and importer who help to get the 
things which are grown or made 
in one country into the hands of 
those in another country, who can 
use them. The problem of doing 
this is complex. And because it 
is complex it is interesting. And 
because it is interesting it is at- 
tracting the attention of men who 
are looking for a vocation that is 
worth while. 

Men who have spent a life- 
time in the field of importing and 
exporting will tell you that the 


“only way to learn the business is 


to learn it.” True! And yet if 
there ever was a business in which 
there is need for planning—the 
kind of planning which every suc- 
cessful advertiser does—it is this. 
Most importing and exporting 
concerns do not plan. They work 
by rule of thumb. For one rea- 
son or another—sometimes for 
no reason—they have identified 
themselves with a certain line or 
a certain territory. They stay in 
that line or in that territory in 
spite of the fact that other lines 
and other territories may be far 
more profitable. 

To illustrate: At the moment 
one hears a great deal about South 
America and the really remark- 
able opportunities it offers. Yet, 
in 1916, this country sold to the 
West Indies, including Porto 
Rico, more goods than to the en- 
tire continent of South America. 

Manufacturers who are not yet 
fully alive to the possibilities of 
business overseas can do nothing 
better than invest a dollar of two 
in some of the very excellent pub- 
lications of the Department of 
Commerce of the United States. 


INK 


Here are the titles 9 : 
cations which are hed 
weight in gold: The Wes Indi 
as an Export Field, 378 ™ 
Map and illustrations, 59 cents 
Central America as an Expor 
Field, 229 pages, Map and ile 
trations, 30 cents. South Ameriy 
as an Export Field, 3) - 
Trade of the United States with 
the World, Part I—Imports 9 
cents; Part II—Exports, 20 cents 


7: ’ 
Will Ice Cream Take the 
Place of Liquor? 

The Tabor Ice Cream Co., of Chey 
land, believes that ice cream will te 
m plac . of alcoholic stimulants, andj 
telling the people so in . 4 
vertising. ee ne © 

Each of the messages is number 
The first of the series was entitled, 
“Good-by Whiskey—Hello, Ice Crean* 
““Good-by Whiskey,” it goes on, “You 
flow out on May 24th. Some will nig 
you, some will be glad to see you 
But the fact remains you've been » 
sponsible for things that must now 
reckoned with. You have given my 
men a habit—a habit of depending 
you to satisfy their taste and stim 
their systems. What will these men & 
now that we must say ‘Good-by!’ 

“Hello, Ice Cream! You say yous 
to be the practical substitute for liqur 
What are your claims? Yes, you # 
isfy the taste. Sure, you are wonde 
fully stimulating, being made chiefly 
sweet cream, milk and sugar. Not aj 
a stimulant, eh, but a health stimu 
You’re right; and the new slogan fx 
the thousands who have depended mm 
alcoholic stimulants will be, " 


pn 


Whiskey—Hello, Ice Cream! 


“Sic Gloria Mundi” 


“Two or three years ago,” said # 
fred Stephen Bryan, in a conventiod 
dress recently, “a woman from 4 sl 
country town was visiting a friend i 
Chicago. The friend, wishing to sw 
her the sights of the city, took 
out for a motor-car drive. 4 

“The Chicagoan proudly pointed « 
the residences of Chicago's lions # 
lionesses in the Social Zoo. t 
she exclaimed, ‘is the home of Mrs Pe 
ter Palmer, and that’s the house of 
Carter Harrison.’ 

“VYes,’ said the visitor meekiy, § 
where is the house of Kuppenheimet 


Trade Paper Appoints Fo 
New Representatives 

New advertising representative } 
The Paper Mill and Wood Pub Xe 
of New York, have been appomitt 
follows: Jerome W. Power, Chic: 
M. Thacker, Cincinnati; 
Burnside, Neenah, Wis.; and John 
nell, New York. 
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CONTINUED 
SUPREMACY 


IN Local and National Display Ad- 

vertising carried during April by 
the New York Sunday Newspapers 
(rotogravure sections excluded) the 





with a total of 


378,070 Agate Lines 


Leading the TIMES by 38,152 lines 
Leading the WORLD by 74,376 lines 
Leading the HERALD by 200,380 lines 
Leading the SUN by 214,440 lines 
Leading the TRIBUNE by 240,562 lines 


Emphasizing the power of 
CIRCULATION SUPREMACY 


in Maintaining 


ADVERTISING SUPREMACY 
The 
Sunday New Dork American 


A MILLION 
CIRCULATION 
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That’s the April Recor 


The Birmingham News in April printed 1,138,914 lines of paid advertising—a gaiy 
490,896 lines (76%) over the corresponding month of last year. 


In March The News achieved the distinction of printing more than a million j 
of advertising in a single month, for the first time in its history. As there we 
record available up to that time of any other Southern newspaper having passed 
million mark, The News assumed that it had gone over the top alone. Complete 
returns, however, revealed at least four other Southern newspapers with simile 
formances to their credit—the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, The Atlanta Journal, 





72% Gain in The A ge-Herald | 
Local Display 
The Birmingham News In April 


Haplay. This was 1919 1918 


get, 3 2 ec | Local. 340,718 291,35 
SEEr se | Cand 89,902 
on eer a not rites | FOreign 184,240 110,026 


The 
105,994 lines of Classified Adver- 








coor a gain of 32,956 lines over 
April, 1918 


This ‘volume was made up ot | TOtal 614,950 466,004 


13,030 separate and distinct ad- 


vertisements—a gain of 5,537 over z 
NBI4" over both th . Gain 148,946 


papers combined. 











The News in April broke every previous advertising record in its history—ia 
advertising, local, foreign and classified and in gains under each of these heali 
The gains were: Total Advertising 76%, Local 72%, Foreign 101%, Classified 4 
The News again carried more total advertising, more local advertising, and more for 
advertising than both of the other two Birmingham newspapers combined, sustti 
by increased margins its consistent performance of many months past in this rt 
In local advertising it more than doubled each of them. Its gain in total adv 
exceeded the combined gains of both by 224,056 lines, or 84%. 


Member Audit 


Advertisers Can Dominate Birming- “t 
ham — At ONE COST—By Con- J he 4 


centrating in The News 
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The Birmingham News 


Orleans Times-Picayune and The Houston Chronicle. In making this acknowledg- 
The News salutes these worthy contenders and is pleased to share honors with 
exclusive and brilliant company in the knowledge that “‘there is glory enough for all.” 
he News’ April total exceeded its March total by 83,678 lines, and its April gain 
ed that for March by 79,340 lines. The latter comparison gains significance 
the fact that, according to the Statistical Department of The New York Evening 
The Birmingham News in March stood sixth among American newspapers in 


of gain scored for the month. 


The Ledger 101% Gain In 
Foreign Advertising 


The News In April printed 
311,948 lines of Foreign Advertis- 


1918 1919 1918 | iy re Se, cae tase owe 
April, i218, or 101 t 


419,692 331,898 231,840 | ar wom, ct 22216 uses over 


Nearly three times the volume 


| CUBA“ OM ee ee ee 


105,204 102676 | seer 


vertising campaign fag P— 
Soert o Apr’ 


495,656 377,762 | wed’ the"hewe, orm On 


Gain 117,894 | Seiten 

















News in April printed 13,030 separate and distinct classified advertisements— 
more than both of the other two Birmingham newspapers combined. 
t how substantial and well sustained is this wonderful growth and supremacy of 
News is best proved by the fact that for the first four months of 1919 it has 
td 1,322,230 lines of advertising over the corresponding period of last year. Its 
‘advertising for this period was 3,806,950 lines, an excess of 84,518 lines over the 
totals of both of the other newspapers, and its gain for the four months was 
than double the combined gains of the other two. 


Circulations 





KELLY-SMITH CO., Foreign 
Lws Representatives, Marbridge Bldg., 
New York; Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


Newspa per 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO STOCK YOUR, 


This fall and winter, when cars are scarce, the farmers will 
still need lime for the soil and contractors will still need lime for 
concrete, mortar and plastering. It will be difficult to get a 
supply then. 

Better anticipate your needs_and.mect the situation by 
stocking up while there’s a‘ chance of getting TIGER LIME. 

When the farmers and builders call for TIGER they want 
TIGER. Will you be able to take care of them? 


Worn 


“There's A : 
TIGER LIME |* 
for Every 
Purpose = 


4¥ OP ave BA 


Don't Delay—Order Your Supply Now. 


OTS SEEMED eel ivelligc 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. prod- 
ucts are used in all kinds of building construc- 
tion. The company accordingly recognizes the 
importance of having a message to dealers in 


every issue of the DEALERS’ OWN PAPER. 


A direct road to the mind and heart of the 
dealer. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


610 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO 


NOTE: If you are interested in building, or any phase of 
the building industry, we will gladly send you a 
sample copy. 
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Employees Assume Control of 
Company 


The Sewall-Clapp Envelope Company Now Owned by Workers 


HE co-operative idea in man- 
Teeome is sometimes thought 
to be the exclusive prerogative ot 
concerns so large in personnel that 
the self-contact between employer 
and employee is lost. However, 
a comparatively small company, 

| the Sewell-Clapp Envelope Com- 
pany, a concern in a highly com- 
petitive field, after an experience 
yf twenty-hve years in co-opera- 

tive management finally made a 

listribution of stock, which has 
resulted in the workers assuming 
control of the business. 

This last act has been widely 
commented upon. by editorial 
writers in various parts of the 
country. In view of the great in- 
terest attracted, Printers’ INK is 
glad to present for the benefit of 
its readers the following official 
statement from the president of 
the company: 

“Our experience during the last 
twenty-five years in the effort to 
build up a community of feeling 
and interest between our company 
and its employees has its chief 
interest as in illustration of the 
effect of long continued construc- 
tive effort consistently maintained 
in one direction. 

“Our employee-body is not 
large, probably reaching 100 em- 
ployees ten or fifteen years ago 
and now about 300. Our plant 
restrictions are such that a res- 
taurant and other similar desira- 
ble conveniences for the benefit 
of employees are at present im- 
possible. What we believe we 
have accomplished is the develop- 
ment during this long period of 
years of acquaintance, friendship 
and confidence between all con- 
cerned upon which it has been 
possible to build some definite 
things. 

“Our first concrete undertaking 
was an annual picnic for all em- 
ployees given at the expense of 
the company. This was enthusi- 
astically received at first, but with 


diminishing appreciation until it 
77 


was finally abandoned. It is our 
impression that the fact that it 
was entirely free to employees 
limited its value in more than 
one direction. 

“We next devised a scheme of 
profit-sharing, not based upon any 
definite percentage of the profits 
nor upon any binding obligation 
upon the part of the company. 
Each year we divided among the 
employees in proportion to their 
earnings and to their length of 
service such share of our profits 
as seemed to us proper. This, as 
well as the picnic, undoubtedly 
materially improved our relations 
with our employees but each plan 
was abandoned for practically the 
Same reason. 


THE PLAN DEVELOPING 


“It has long been our custom to 
give an annual dinner at which the 
officers and the heads of various 
departments are present and to 
which any ambitious young man in 
our employ is likely to be invited 
provided he shows by the quality 
of his work and his attitude in it 
an interest warranting the assump- 
tion that he will be permanently 
valuable as a membér of the or- 
ganization and worthy of teaching 
and advancement. At this dinner, 
besides more formal talks, there 
has always been rather free dis- 
cussion of the methods and policy 
of the concern, in which all have 
been encouraged to take part. 
These gatherings have, we believe, 
done much to promote understand- 
ing and good feeling between the 
management and the employees 
and form one of ouf}most valued 
permanent institutions. 

“Several years ago we organ- 
ized a series of shop conferences 
wherein groups of employees 
gathered frequently and regularly 
under the direction of a superior, 
sometimes an officer of the com- 
pany and often not. This func- 
tion is continued and with increas- 
ing value. The recommendations 
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and decisions of these conferences 
are subject to the revision of the 
management but practically they 
have been carried out to the satis- 
faction of all. 

“Working away from the idea 
of benevolence toward the concep- 
tion guarding more carefully the 
self-respect of all, we issued some 
years ago to employees only a 
class of preferred stock, under 
such stipulations that the gratuity 
factor is reduced considerably, 
but is not entirely absent. This 
stock is sold with the agreement 
that the company will at any time 
on thirty days’ notice, buy it back 
at its cost, including interest, and 
that it must be surrendered on 
these terms whenever the owner 
severs his relations with the com- 
pany. Dividends at the rate of 
six per cent are guaranteed and 
as much more up to 12 per cent 
as the common stock receives for 
the same period. These terms, of 
course, do not make the issue 
financially profitable to the com- 
pany, but it has accomplished, in 
our judgment, a good deal in de- 
veloping in those who hold it a 
sense of ownership with its re- 
sponsibilities and stimulus. 

“This plan is still in operation 
and out of it grew the recent dis- 
tribution of common stock con- 
cerning which you inquire. 

“Our employees are paid on a 
task and bonus basis, which is 
thoroughly ‘understood by all 
those familiar with modern meth- 
ods of industrial management. 


ALL THE STOCKHOLDERS SELL 
TO WORKMEN 


OUT 


“A few months ago, the holder 
of the majority of the common 
stock of the company, who had 


been for more than twenty-five ° 


years its president and manager, 
wished to retire. Several minority 
holders of this stock were outside 
investors, in no other way con- 
nected with the company, whose 
holdings it was found possible to 
secure at fair prices. All of the 
common stock thus being in hand, 
the problem was to transfer this 
property on an equitable basis to 
a group of buyers whose available 
capital was limited, but whose 
power to earn and save was suf- 
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ficient. The seller accepted 

price below real value and took 
a risk as to final payment justified 
only by his intimate acquaintance 
with the business and the charac. 
ter and ability of the buyers, The 
latter put their shoulders to an 
undertaking involving a few years 


of maximum effort in earning 


and self-denial and joined in , 
mutual and several contract pledg. 
ing to the seller and each other 
their financial and personal CO-0p- 
eration in a common enterprise. 


FORMER POLICIES CONTINUED 


“They have obtained on terms 
rarely possible a property with 
which they are thoroughly famil. 
iar, they have become owners, as- 
sociated on a strictly democratic 
basis with men whom they know 
and trust, and it has been made 
comparatively easy and eminently 
worth while for them to make for 
a time that supreme effort in 
thrift than which there is no better 
foundation for success. The seller 
has the assurance that the busi- 
ness to which his life has been 
devoted will be continued without 
radical change in spirit or meth- 
ods and that it goes into the hands 
of men who have earned his es- 
teem and confidence. Such a trans- 
action would have been impossible 
except for the long history of mu- 
tual and broadly unselfish co-op- 
eration between Sewell-Clapp-En- 
velopes and its employees. 

“During the three months since 
the re-organization went into ef- 
fect, the psvchological reaction has 
been surprisingly satisfactory ani 
has been tangibly reflected in m- 
terial results. 

“The course of our experiments 
and striving upon this matter has 
resulted in developing one or two 
evident ideas which may be sail 
to have controlled it. These are 
that broad-minded, sympathetic 
justice, rather than charity, should 
govern relations between met, 
that employees desire most of al 
an opportunity to climb and buil 
up themselves, and that no amoutl 
of driving or coaxing or bri 
will begin to develop the energy 
of mind and body which is naturl 
to normal men who are doi 
business for themselves.” 
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The Elegancies of Style 


4 Fastidious London Wine Merchant Writes of Salads and Sparkling 
; Burgundy 


By Thomas Burke 


i m “Out and About 
Ree permission of Henry Holt 
& Co., New York.) 

ERHAPS of all the enormities 
Prvnich the nineteenth century 
perpetrated in its efforts to make 
life unbearable, the greatest was 
the debasing of trade. In the 
eighteenth century trade was a 
serene occupation, as you may see 
by glancing at the files of the old 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Mirror, 
Spectator, where announcements 
ot goods and merchandise were 
made in fine flowing English. 

Advertisement was then a mat- 
ter of grace, of flourish and ad- 
dress; for people had leisure in 
which to receive gradual impres- 
sions. The merchants oi that day 
did not scream at you; they sat 
with you over the fire and held 
you in pleasant converse, some- 
times, in their talk, throwing off 
some persiflage or apothegm that 
has become immortal. 

There was Mr. George Farr, a 
grocer, circa 1750, who issued 
some excellent trade tickets from 
the “Beehive and Three Sugar 
Loaves,” little cards, embellished 
with dainty woodcuts that bring 
to mind an Elzevir bookplate; the 
pictures a sheer joy to look upon, 
the prose a delicate pomp of words 
that delights the ear. 

Then there were the trade cards 
of the Goldsmiths’ and -Silver- 
smiths’ Company of the eighteenth 
century, each one the production 
of a true artist (Hogarth did sev- 
eral) as well as the tobacco ad- 
vertisements of the same period. 
In the latter case, not only were 
the cards works of art, but poetry 
was wooed and won for the cause. 
Near the old Surrey Theatre lived 
one John Mackey, who sang the 
praise of his wares in rhyme and 
issued playbills purporting to an- 
nounce new tragedies under such 
titles as “My Snuff Box,” “The In- 
dian Weed,” “The True Friend,” 
or “Arrivals from MHavannah,” 
“The Last Pinch,” and so on. 


The cabinet makers of the 
eighteenth century also found 
time to indite delicious morsels 
of prose and prepare quaint and 
harmonious pictures for the de- 
light of their patrons. Mr. Chip- 
pendale and Mr. Heppelwhite 
were most industrious in this di- 
rection, and the Society of Up- 
holsterers and Cabinet Makers is- 
sued, in 1765, a work now very 
much sought after: “The Cabinet 
and Chair Makers’ Real Friend 
and Companion.” 

But then, snorting and hustling 
like a provincial alderman, in came 
the nineteenth century, with its 
gospel of Speed-up; and the re- 
sult was that fair fields and state- 
ly streets scream harshly in your 
ears at every turn: 


Drink BINGO 
It is the Best. 


Eat Dinxypux 
You'll hate it at First. 


This sort of thing continued 
for many decades, when, happily, 
its potency became attenuated, and 
some genius discovered that people 
were not always responsive to 
screams; that, after all, the old 
way was better. 

Thus literature returned and 
linked arms once again with trade. 
Partly, the circularizing dodge 
was responsible for this, since, in 
the circular, the bald statement 
was hardly good enough. It was 
found that subtle means must be 
employed if you are striving to 
catch a man’s attention at the 
breakfast table, when sleep still 
crawls like a slug about the brain 
and temper is uncertain. Nothing 
is so riling to the educated per- 
son as to have ungrammatical cir- 
culars dropped in his letter-box. 
Their effect is that he heartily de- 
tests the article advertised, not 
because he has tried it and found 
it wanting, but because of the 
split infinitive or the infirm phrase. 
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So the whoop and the yell gave 
place to the full-flowered essay 
sprigged with the considered 
phrase. 

And to my mind the best of 
all contemporary efforts in this 
direction are Mr. Downman’s 
“Bulletins,” of which I have a 
complete set. Here a fastidious 
pen is delightfully employed; and 
not the pen only, but the taste 
of the booklover. Indeed, they 
are lovable productions, having all 
the gracious response to the eye 
and the touch of Mr. Arthur 
Humphrey’s anthologies of seven- 
teenth century poetry. Everything 
—format, type, paper, and Elian 
style—breathes an air of serendip- 
ity. 

The first part of each “Bulletin” 
consists of a number of essays on 
questions pertaining to wine and 
wine-drinking; the second half is 
a catalogue of “Mr. Downman’s” 
wines and their current prices, 
with specimen labels, which are 
such gentle harmonies of line and 
colors that one is tempted to start 
collecting them. “Mr. Downman” 
opens his address in the grand 
manner : 

“My Lords, Reverend Fathers, 
Ladies and Gentlemen.” 

And if you love your Elia, then 
you must read “Mr. Downman” 
on Decanters and Decanting, on 
Corkscrews, on How to Drink 
Wine, on Bottling, on Patriotism 
and Wines, on the Suiting of Food 
to Wine, on Wines at Picnics. His 
sharp-flavored prose, full of sly 
nuances and coquettish conceits, 
has all the tone of the best claret. 
Hear him on salads: 

“This is the time of salads. 
And a good salad means good oil. 
It also means good vinegar, or a 
fresh and juicy lime or lemon. 
Now the Almighty has given us 
better tools for salad-making than 
any wooden fork or spoon. In 
conditions of homely intimacy, a 
salad-maker, when all is ready, 
will wash his hands well and long 
as the moment approaches for 
serving the bowl.. He will shun 
common or perfumed soaps, and 
will use nothing but a soap made 
from olive oil. Having dried his 
hands perfectly on a warm, clean 
towel, he will finally whisk the 
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cup of dressing into homogeneit 
will pour its contents over the 
salad, and will immediately pro- 
ceed to wring the leaves jn the 
liquid as a washerwoman wrings 
clothes in soapy water, In doing 
this he will spoil the appearance 
of some of the leaves, but he will 
have a salad fit for the gods,” 


Willys-Overland Export Cor- 
poration Formed 


The export department of Willys 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
absorbed by the John N. Willys Export 
Corporation, with offices in New York 
The new organization will devote its at 
tention exclusively to the export inter 
ests of Willys-Ov erland and allied prod 
ucts. e. an forse is vice-president 
and general manager and jobn Mac 
Fadyean is vice-president in charge of 
sales. The former, who has been asgo- 
ciated with the automobile industry for 
more than ten years, has been with 
Willys-Overland for more than a year 
Mr. MacFadyean, prior to his affiliation 
with the John N. Willys Export Cor 
poration was manager of the export de 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, and vice-president and gen 
eral manager of its South American 
company 


Woolworth Business Continues 
to Increase 

The F. W. Woolworth Company re- 
ports sales for April of $9,138,593. This 
is an increase of more than 22 per cent, 
as compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago. For the first four 
months of the year, the,increase is over 
14 per cent. 

The large gain in April this year is 
attributed to the fact that Easter Sunday 
came in that month, while last year it 
came in March. 


Bramham to Leave George A. 
Hormel & Company 


J. G. Bramham, for the past sixteen 
years with George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn., will become asso 
ciated with the White Provision Com 
pany, packers, of Atlanta, Georgia, on 
June 1, as sales manager. Mr. Bramham 
has been handling the sales and adver 
tising of the Hormel company since 1909. 


L. J. Walsh With American 
Optical Company 


L. J. Walsh, advertising manager of 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Company, sil- 
verware manufacturer of Wallingford, 


Conn., has been appointed advertising 
manager of the American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge, Mass. 
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Another Development 
for More Forcibly Pro- 
jecting Your Sales Story 


Abroad 


THE ADVERTISING PAGES OF THE 


ar ERICAN 
PORTER 


Are now Divided into the Following Fourteen Groups, 

According to Lines of Products : 

1. General & Special Machin- 9. Jewelry & Optical Goods 
ery, Mill Supplies 10. Chemitals, Dyes, Drugs, 


2. Construction & Building Druggists’ Supplies 
Equip. & Supplies 11. Export Merchants, Buying 
3. Agri’t’l Implements, Tractors Agencies, Forwarders 
4. Food Products 12. Office & Store Equipment 
5. Hardware & Tools . Household Furnishings, 
6. Manufacturers’ Materials Toys, Sporting Goods 
7. Automobiles & Accessories . Dry Goods, Wearing Ap- 
8. Motor Boats, Marine En- parel, Boots, Shoes, No- 
gines & Equipment tions 
Your sales story in the AMERICAN. EXPORTER is 
more than strong publicity in the leading export peri- 
odical of the world—it is advertising plus representa- 
tion of your line in a department which is referred to 
by buyers abroad when looking for your kind of goods. 
Why not be represented with 1400 other concerns who 
are taking advantage of our various services ? 


Write today for all details and sample copies. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 
Established 1877 


Published in four editions a month 
English, Spanish, French and Portuguese 
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The Pistia of the STREETS SMITH 
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OR more than half a century it has been the habit of fiction writers 
F with more brain than fame to fetch their wares to Street & Smith. 
The reason is obvious—everybody who reads or writes fiction 
knows that the Street & Smith group is not in the market for reputa- 
tions, and is very much in the market for worthwhile fiction. 

John Doe can sell Street & Smith a good story any time he can write 
one. Rudyard Kipling couldn’t sell them a word the day after he 
should lose his gift of style and story. 

0. Henry came to us in 1901 with his “Money Maze”—an unknown 
with a good story. So we put him in print. 

James Oliver Curwood had done little or nothing when we began 
to buy his writings. And that is also true of I. A. R. Wylie, H. C. 
Witwer, Nabro Bartley, Arthur Somers Roche and countless other nota- 
bles in periodical literature. 

We made Jack London and Rex Beach famous when we published 
their splendid Alaskan Stories. We brought the breath of Maine woods 
to our readers in the works of Holman Day; and the fascinating slang 
of Van Loan, then an obscure newspaper writer. 

And these are just a few, with a background of many others who 
have scaled the peak of dominance in fiction since the days when we 
alone among the magazine editors recognized their genius and set them 
on the road to high places in the popular affections. 

The excellence of the story and the merit of the writer are the only 
things we buy. Our success in sounding the tastes of the multitude of 
readers is evidenced by the loyal and spontaneous patronage of over 
20,000,000 folks a year. 

On the basis of quality fiction we sell advertising space to merchan- 
disers of quality goods to increase the good will of readers who seek 


both, 
STREET & SMITH Corp. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


Publishers of Ainslee’s, Detective Story Magazine, People’s Favorite 
Magazine, Smith’s Magazine, The Popular Magazine, 
Top-Notch Magazine, Picture Play 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 


MEMBERS OF 
THE ALL-FICTION FIELD 


oe 


MAGAZINES is over Twenty Million aYear 
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Test No. 1—W ith the Eyes 


OUR first glance at BASIC BOND 

will discover a degree of dignity, im- 

pressiveness and beauty unexpected in 
a paper of this class. Hold it up to the light. 
Its uniformity, its splendid texture and even 
grain, its complete freedom from “wildness” 
and its truly remarkable color value disclose 
the significance of the water-mark. 

The purity of white BASIC BOND is 
equaled only by the brilliancy, clearness and 
uniformity of the seven tints that make up 
the BASIC BOND stock. 

The better looks of BASIC BOND extend all the 
way to the package. Every ream is put up in a strong, 
neat, symmetrical wrapper securely sealed and attrac 
tively labeled. Whether delivered in bundles or in 
cases, the individual packages arrive in_ perfect 
condition. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BALTIMORE, MD. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ro ty et MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. RIC HMOND, VA. 
DETROIT. MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y 
DENVER, COL., (Peters Paper Co. Division) 
INDIANAPOLIS, (Indiana Paper Co. Division) 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 








Introducing the 


The People Advertising Is 
By Harry 


OW can a copy writer whose 

Hides of a country home always 
has been an apartment overlooking 
Central Park conjure up in his 
mind a true picture of Oklahoma 
Bob? How sell, say, a pair ol 
pliers, a shaving cream or a Ford 
to this man who doesn’t see a 
dozen people a week on his 300- 
acre farm? Truly the copy writer 
may be able to sell the man in 
spite of the lack of a real under- 
standing—just as a foreigner could 
sell me something I wanted by 
showing it to me and telling me 
the price. But if I knew his 
language or he mine, how much 
easier the whole transaction would 
' 
Therefore an advertising man 
should travel and meet people, or 
it would be better still if he 
had traveled and had _ met 
people. 

This is not always possible. 
What is the next best thing? 
Study the inquiries, the letters 
that come from people. If you 
are not serving a client who re- 
ceives direct inquiries, find a man- 
ufacturer or an advertiser who 
does, Get him.to let you see as 
much of the correspondence from 
people as he can. If you are for- 
tunate enough to be near a mail- 
order house, take the “key” man 
out to lunch, buy him dinners if 
necessary, but implore him, on 
bended knees, if need be, to give 
you access once in-a while to the 
stacks of mail. It will be a bet- 
ter education in advertising than 
a session in college.. A course 
in actual correspondence is much 
better than a correspondence 
course. 

This no tedious “labor of 
love.” The sincere investigator of 
people, who tries to analyze their 
minds from the letter they write, 
will find fun, humor, tragedy and 
enough of the spectacular to re- 
pay him for his labor. 

As examples of the gems he will 
discover, I quote a few letters 


be 


is 


Average Man 


Written At, To or For 


Varley 


written in answer to a magazine 


advertisement for washable collars. 


There is not the slightest doubt 
as to their authenticity, for the 
originals are on my desk as I 
write. 

K » Ohio. 
Dear Sirs: 

Yes, I_ have read it till it has taken 
effect. My collar size is 16 inches. 
Weighing 170 and standing 5 feet 6 
inches high, I do not care for a very 
high collar. The one I -have on suits 
my bodily architecture fairly. Please 
send me a couple of similar designs. 
Cash enclosed. Yours, 

R. ——— 
GETLEMEN: — 

I see that you are selling an imitation 
collar that cannot be told from a real 
one. Enclosed find stamps to pay for 
one of these (25c), which please send 
at once, as Pa is going to die, I guess, 
ind, besides, I want it for a wedding. 
Send lay-down collar not more than two 
inches high in front and with round 
corners at corners. I wear 16 size. 
Send catalogue of styles. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc , lowa. 

There is no questioning the sin- 
cerity of this letter, and there is a 
doubt if a fiction writer could jam 
more of the emotional, the piti- 
ful, pathetic sort of humor into 
the same number of words, or 
make a 25-cent collar so closely con- 
nected with the tragedy of a fath- 
er’s death and a wedding without 
being ridiculous. Wouldn’t a copy 
writer for washable collars get an 
entirely new viewpoint of the im- 
portance of the product and what 
he should write, if he knew that 
he was appealing to a class of 
which this might not be the most 
extreme? 

R , Ii. 
GENTLEMEN: i 

Please send me by mail one Cornell 

collar, size 15%, amount enclosed. 
Yours, 
C. F. IncranaM. 

P. S.—I find your goods a great sav- 
ing in my work. I must present a neat 
appearance while my work in the mail- 
ing division of the P. O. is very dirty. I 
can wash my neck and collar in one 
operation, which makes a great saving in 
time, money and energy. 
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M————,, Ws. 
GNTLMN: 
Dr srz: 
Plez inform me about ur (collars) &c. 
& oblig al koncrnd. 
Ur adv. haz kot mi attnshun. 
Urz trule 
j. BR. B. 


Of course these letters are given 
as extremes, and we do not lay 
too much emphasis upon them, ex- 
cept to note that such people do 
exist, that they are people so vast- 
ly different from the grammar— 
high school—business school—col- 
lege graduate, they are on the 
opposite pole, and that somewhere, 
between these extremes, are the 
people we want to reach. It is 
well to know that a car can run 
three miles an hour on high or 
sixty if necessary—even if our 
speed will be limited to a modest 
fifteen to twenty-five-mile gait. 

To visualize correctly the pros- 
pects for a product such as a 
Packard car is simple. The price 
alone eliminates the common ruck 
of humanity from the possibilities. 
An article on the other end of the 
scale—to stick to our example, 
washable collars—would almost 
compel one to write to a mental 
picture of laborer—teamster— 
farm-hand and miner sort of in- 
dividual. But there are many 
products with a big and widely 
scattered demand such as phono- 
graph _ records. Some articles 
have almost a universal appeal. 

What does a study of innu- 
merable letters covering scores of 
such products indicate that we 
should do in illustration and in 
copy to reach the greatest possi- 
ble number? . 


EMOTIONS ARE COMMON PROPERTY 


Considering this question as a 
whole, disregarding for the mo- 
ment the individual product with 
its own particular ramifications, 


letters tell us that there is one 
common meeting ground for all 
humanity and that it is purely emo- 
tional. Some education is neces- 
sary to understand even the head- 
line in the “Appeal to Logic” of 
the Loan advertisements. None 
is required to feel the tug at the 
heart strings and the pocket where 
a picture of a blind Doughboy 
holding out his hands mutely im- 
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plores us to give, 
to whom international finance is 
an open book is caught by the 
“blind Doughboy” advertisement 
just as easily as Tony the truck- 
man. 

A direct appeal to the world-old 
sex instinct, the desire to attrac 
the male—such as we find in “the 
skin you love to touch,” “th 
charm of the perfect figure,” et aj 
—seems to be more effective than 
a technical discourse on the nop- 
irritant qualities of the soap or 
the feature of the rustless steels 
in corsets. 

This must not be construed as 
banning “reason-why” copy. That 
has its place, but any “Teason-why” 
copy, no matter how clear and 
convincing, must of a necessity 
have a more limited appeal than 
that which aims at the emotional 
in men and women, 

Stir up the heart of them suf- 
ciently and the head will blindly 
obey. The group of men ina box 
at the Metropolitan who increased 
their subscription to the Victory 
Loan from some thousands to 
nearly two million did so, not be- 
cause their reason impelled them 
—but “if Rachmaninoff will play 
as an encore his Prelude in C 
sharp minor.” Under the great 
emotional stress of these Victory 
Loan meetings, the “Appeal to 
Logic,” the talk of safe invest 
ment, the plain reasoning of four- 
and-three-quarters per cent would 
have fallen like ice water on the 
white-hot fire of patriotic fervor 
Much of this frigid “reason why’ 
would have put out the flame en- 
tirely—and the Loan would never 
have been taken by the people. 

This “knowing people” is the 
heart and soul of the advertising- 
creating business. The New York 
Advertising Club recently gave: 
dinner and_ entertainment t 
wounded soldiers. There wer 
boys from many  States—fine 
clear-eyed, intelligent looking 
youngsters. Surely if one wanted 
a representative group of typicd 
Americags, here it was. 

As the good food and must 
warmed their spirits and loosened 
their tongues, they volunteered 
tell stories, recite and sing. U. 
after another they spoke ther 
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This will answer your question— 
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the manufacturer of one of America’s finest cars. 
and six automobile publications comprise the list. 


with the figures just as they were given to us. 


Monthly No. 2 
Automo- No. 2.... 


Monthly No. 1.... 


This record is not exceptional 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF MOTORING 
Detroit, Mich. 119 West 40th St. Chicago, Ills. 
1408 Kresge Bldg. New York, N. Y. 326 W. Madison St. 
MoToR sells more copies per issue on the news- 
stands than all other automobile publications combined 
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and the Women Read It, Too 


F course they do. Association Men 

has grown into a real home mag- 
azine. A magazine read and enjoyed by 
all the family. 


And it is the official organ of the Y. M. 
C. A.—of over 700,000 keen, alert men 
who are members of this organization. 
Live, prosperous men whose purchasing 
power singly and as a unit is worthy of 
your attention. 

Deliver your advertising message to 
this highly desirable group. Sell the 
entire family by advertising your prod- 
uct in the columns of Association Men. 
It will bring results. 


Write for full particulars 


AS ION 





347 Madison Avenue, New York 
Western Office: 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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in such a way that a man 
himself a big ad- 
said to me in a 


pieces, 1 
who considers 
yertising man 


shocked, astounded whisper: — 
~ “Why! They're all Rubes—just 


plain Rubes !” Poor fellow! He 
hadn't lived with these Rube 
heroes. He couldn’t understand 
that the people between Van Cort- 
jandt Park and the Battery, or 
within a hundred miles of New 
York, are only a tiny percentage 
of our hundred million—that these 
brave young souls, heroes all, and 
in his eyes “Rubes” were more 
representative of the people he 
was trying to reach through ad- 
vertising than the people who 
moved in his own somewhat re- 
stricted circle. He was mistaking 
the mannerisms for manners—or 
the man. The eccentricities of 
speech, of dialect and pronuncia- 
tion jarred on his soul and he 
could not see genius in the flashing 
eyes of one; talent in the long, 
lithe brown fingers of another, and 
the splendor of natural manhood 
in them all. 

A cross section of our popula- 
tion is a cross section of the peo- 
ples of the world. In no country 
is advertising so far advanced— 
in no country is advertising so dif 
ficult and so complex, merely be- 
cause we have such a conglomer- 
ate mass of humanity to reach. 
Some advertising men think that 
we are approaching the limit of 
effectiveness—that there is noth- 
ing to do but keep the wheels 
turning and the machine lubri- 
cated—no new worlds to conquer 
in the advertising field. Only 
this, to mark the blazed trails a 
little more clearly, to keep the 
signs painted and the road in good 
repair ! 

But some of us have a vision 
of new lands to be discovered. 
Though we admit that advertis- 
ing has progressed _ wonderfully 
(and we pay full tribute to those 
whose magnificent achievements 
have made possible the present 
success of American advertising) 
It is still for us, “a long, long way 
to Tipperary”; that after we have 
reached the ultimate in otrr present 
line of effort we shall find, not an 
end, but a beginning. 
Accomplishment is not the end 
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of the road. We only open a gate 
that we may progress along the 
road. Because men can talk over 
miles of space without wires, it 
does not mean they eventually will 
not see each other hundreds of 
miles away, or perhaps be here 
and there at the same time. 

Because we aré reaching mil- 
lions by national advertising and 
selling a few products to a per- 
centage of these millions is no 
reason for complacently looking 
upon the present advertising as 
anywhere near the climax-of en- 
deavor. 

The greater advertising will 
come. From the present point of 
vantage where we have been 
brought during the past twenty 
years by infinite brains and pos- 
itive genius, we shall see clearly 
the new heights which through the 
gigantic efforts of the Victory Loan 
and other agencies are now be- 
coming visible in the mist. 

Through knowing people we 
shall find the way up. If we are 
not fortunate enough to be able 
to go out into the highways and 
byways, we must study the letters 
that come from the people who 
live there. 

In them is the key to a better 
understanding of our own people. 
As for the great foreign ponula- 
tion, a treasure-house practically 
untouched by national magazines 
—but as my dear friend Kipling 
says “That is another story!” 


Brotherton-Noble New Detroit 
Agency 

Cliff Noble, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Liberty Motor Co., and 
Norton Brotherton, formerly of Seelye- 
Brotherton-Brown, advertising agents, 
have formed the Brotherton-Noble Com 
pany, advertising agency, in Detroit 
Some of their accounts are: The Signal 
Motor Truck, National Carburetor Co., 
Clydesdale motor truck, and the Fordson 
publicity and catalogue work. 


George Creel Offers Mental 


Training Course 


George Creel, former head of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, has se- 
cured the American rights of the Pel 
man Institute, of London. offering a 
mental training course. The Wm. H 
Rankin Company has been appointed to 
handle the advertising. 
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Lake Region of 
New York State Wants 
More Visitors 


HE “Finger Lake” region of 

Central and Western New 
York is to be advertised, according 
to plans recently inaugurated in 
Geneva, N. Y. Representatives of 
nine of the smaller cities and 
larger villages of that section de- 
cided upon a campaign to increase 
the popularity of the lakes, par- 
ticularly among motorists and va- 
cationists. 

The region to be advertised em- 
braces these lakes: Conesus, Keu- 
ka, Seneca, Cayuga, Owasco and 
Skaneateles. The co-operating com- 
munities, each of which is located 
on or near one of the lakes just 
mentioned, are Ithaca, Watkins, 
Auburn, Waterloo, Penn Yan, Can- 
andaigua, Hammondsport, Mon- 
tour Falls and Geneva. These 
eight communities are scattered 
over a section sixty-five miles 
wide. 

Ithaca’s Chamber of Commerce 
was the first to offer monetary 
backing to the plan. The directors 
of that body voted $500 a year for 
three years. It is expected that 
contributions from the other 
towns will be made at a meeting in 
Ithaca on May 15. 

Whatever advertising in publi- 
cations is done will probably be 
backed up by markers, sign-posts 
bearing maps of the region and the 
placing of a trade-marked design 
on all business stationery sent out 
by chamber of commerce members 
in each of the towns involved in 
the campaign. ; 

As a subsidiary to the advertis- 
ing-campaign organization, a con- 
certed effort is promised by a 
number of newspapers with the 
idea of securing State roads of an 
improved sort to encircle each of 
the lakes in the Finger country. 
These mewspapers include the 
Rochester Times-Union, Syracuse 
Post-Standard, Elmira Star-Ga- 
zette, Corning Leader, Ithaca 
Journal, Canandaigua Messenger, 
Penn Yan Chronicle and the Ham- 
mondsport Herald 
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New Officers of Representatives 
Club 


The Representatives ( lub, New Vy 
elected officers at the luncheon me cn 
held May 12, effective Aenea t 
R. B. Bowen, of The Outlook M 
elected president; W. V. Bennett, But 
terick Publishing Company, ana tae 
FF. Woodman, Collier's, vice president: 
\. L. Cole, Popular Science Monthiy 
secretary; and George L. Alpers, Metr, 
politan Magazine, treasurer. The {ol 
lowing directors were also chosen: Nj el 
Chomeley-Jones, McClure’s: A j. 
ney, Munsey’s; Glen E Fontaine, Pop 
ular Mechanics; C. F. Plummer, Metro 
politan; F. D. Sniffen, Hearst's Maga 
zine; Crosby B Spinney, Ladies’ Home 
Journal; and Hugh L. Gardner, Toa, 
and Country. 


Farley Killed in Auto 
Accident 
Farley, for eight years an ad 
vertising representative of McCall’; 
Magazine, New York, was killed in an 
automobile accident at Montclair, N, J, 
on Friday, May 9 He was about 
thirty-five years of age and made his 


home in ontclair 


C. H. 


c 


Erwin & Wasey Have Carna- 
tion Account 


The advertising account of the Car 
nation Milk Products Company has been 
secured by the Erwin & Wasey Com 
pany, of Chicago. Plans are being made 
for an extension of the firm’s nationa 
idvertising efforts and dealer helps. 


Porter Vice-President of 

Sacks- Agency 

Chester A. Porter, for six years with 
the Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., of Bos 
ton, has joined the Sacks Company, Inc, 
New York, advertising agency, as vice 
president and director. Mr. Porter was 
recently discharged from the Service. 


cA. 


Two Service Men Join “Every- 
body’s” 

Dingwall and Marshall Parks 
have joined the advertising _ staff of 
Everybody's Magazine, and will repre 
sent that publication in New York City 
Mr. Dingwall and Mr. Parks were 
cently released from the navy 


H. A 


Mortimer Lowell With Harn 
Porter Company 
Mortimer Lowell has resigned his po 


sition as secretary of the Dodd, De 
Bosque Company to join the plan and 
service department of the Harry Por 
ter Company, New York 


P. L. Apgar, formerly a special news 
paper representative, has joined the ad 
vertising department of the New York 


Sun. 
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OKLAHOMA— 


A Prosperous and Responsive 


MARKET 


Mr. Advertiser: Oklahoma commands 
your attention! Business is booming, money 
plentiful, the people prosperous and spend- 
ing, ready to buy your advertised merchan- 
dise. 

Relieved of war-time restriction, thriving 
Oklahoma is forging ahead as never before in 
a great era of business expansion. 


Crops approaching maturity are in ideal 
condition, oil production increasing, labor 
employed at high wages—the peagple respon- 
sive to your newspaper advertising. 


Write the Oklahoman-Times Merchandis- 
ing Department today for information re- 
garding the market for your product. Cover 
the field at minimum cost with these two 
papers, read by one of every five families in 
the state. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


““Oklahoma’s Morning Newspaper” 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES» 
“The Evening Paper of Oklahoma’”’ 


Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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—— _ Congratulations ! 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
I have read with great care your articles on Latin-America 
and I want to congratulate you on the work that you are 
in this direction. . Sites 
Edward N. Hurley, Chairman. 
THE BILTMORE, NEW YORK 
I congratulate you on the issue of your paper. I am econ- 
vinced that in starting the Latin-American section of The Sun 
you have undertaken something of the greatest importance te 
this country and those which compose the great Southern Con- 
tinent, 
Senator Eliodoro Yanez, 
President of the Financial High Commission of 
Chile. 
LEGATION OF BOLIVIA 
The Sun, being one of the leading papers of this country, 
will do a good work by devoting its pages to the task of in- 
forming the public as to the conditions, common necessities and 
means of developing good relations between all the American 


republics 
¥. Calderon, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Bolivia. 
COLOMBIAN LEGATION 
I sincerely thank you for your articles tending to have my 


country better known in the United States and to call the atten- 
tion of American capitalists towards the fruitful investment they 


will find in Colombia 
C. A. Urueta, 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
LEGATION OF URUGUAY 


I beg to express my sincere congratulatior to The Sun for 
this new undertaking, which undoubtedly -will help to bring 
about a better understanding and will promote, in the mean- 
time, closer commercial relations between the nations of Latin- 


America and this country. 5 
Hugo V. de Pena, 
Chargé d@’Affaires of Uruguay. 


EMBASSY OF PERU 
As the diplomatic representative of 
Peru in the United States, I wish t 
congratulate The Sun very sincerely 
for its timely decision to de 
vote an important part of it 
pages to matters relating to 
South America 
Francisco Tudela y 
Varela, 
Peruvian Ambassador. 
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Do you real- 
ize the great op- 
portunities opening up 
in the Latin-American 
field? 
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READ THE 
Latin-American’ Section 
published in 


The <iidie Sun. 


Every Monday 
Morning 


It gives valuable informa- 
tion to manufacturers and 
business men on this rich 
market; reports of the 
arrivals of Latin- 
Americans and the 
doings of the 
Latin -Amer- 
ican colony 
in New 


York, 


To 
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SAA fgg 


New and Renewal 
Subscriptions Received 


April 1919 - 55,742 
April 1918 - 36,860 


Increase Over 


907% 


UNUUNGUELOUENGGUOGULULALONEOUUOOEONUDUUUENAOEE UATE AAA 


THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


A. EUGENE BOLLES, Adv. Manager 
120 West 32nd Street, New York 


COLE & FREER, Western Managers 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland 
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NE of the interesting phases 

of the Metal Lath Manufactur- 
ers’ advertising campaign, which 
was described in Printers’ INK 
recently, is that copies of all 
the advertisements are being sent 
to the secretaries of all Plasterers’, 
Cement Finishers and Metal Lath 
Workers’ Unions. One does not 
have to be a bubbling optimist to 
be able to find healthy signifi- 
cance in this development. 

There has been entirely too lit- 
tle work of this sort. The diffi- 
culties of marketing the products 
that they are engaged in making 
has too seldom been explained to 
labor unions. They imagine after 
an article has been manufactured 
that the selling of it is nothing but 
glory and profit. Since their 
knowledge of business is entirely 
on the side of production, their 
viewpoint is too narrow. 

There could be no better edu- 
cation for a labor union leader 
or secretary than to have him ac- 
company a salesman on _ his 
rounds. If the labor representa- 
tive were given a chance to go 
up against a few hard nut buyers, 
he would find that all the trials 
and tribulations of business have 
not been heaped on the shoulders 
of labor. Nothing will more 
quickly take the starch out of 
one’s ego than to have a few 
rounds with the average depart- 
ment store buyer or even with 
the canny corner druggist or gro- 
cer or hardware dealer. 

The labor man would find that 
he would be allowed to.cool his 
heels in the buyer’s outer office 
for two or three hours and then 
when finally admitted to that ex- 
alted potentate’s presence, he 
would be told in a snarl in the 
course of about three minutes 
that “your product isn’t worth a 
continental. The blooming thing 
doesn’t sell. The people don’t 





Getting Labor to See the Difficul- 
ties of Selling Its Output 


Metal Lath Manufacturers Explain Association’s Advertising to Labor 
. Union Secretaries 


even know you are on earth. Your 
95 








policies are lopsided. Anyway, if 
you want me to take a look at 
your stuff you've got to get your 
prices down where a fellow can 
touch them with a fishing pole. 
If you ever have anything real to 
sell I'll be glad to talk with you. 
Good day.” 

What an. eye-opener such an 
interview would be for the fac- 
tory fellow who thought the sales 
department was engaged in a 
perpetual picnic. He would soon 
begin to see the need for strategy 
in selling, for trade-marking, for 
advertising, for a quality prod- 
uct, for low production costs and 
for several other things that had 
been foreigti to his philosophy. 


WILL BE HELPFUL TO SALES FORCE 


That labor must be given at 
least a glimpse of the difficulties 
of selling is an idea that many 
sales directors are beginning to 
see. They are beginning to rea- 
lize that the sales policies of the 
concern, the status of competition, 
the reason for the advertising and 
all such matters that in the long 
run are the big things about any 
business, should be explained to 
the factory workers, or at least 
to their leaders. 


Zenas W. Carter, formerly 
chairman of the War Service 
Committee on Metal Lath, and 


now secretary and manager of 
the Material Handling Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, has 
had much experience in getting 
the producers in a business to 
understand what the sales end is 
doing and in getting them to co- 
operate with it. In a statement 
given to Printers’ Ink he said: 

“Tt has been my policy for a 
number of years in association 
promotion work constantly to keep 
in touch with the officials, and as 
far as possible, with the individual 
members of the union labor or- 
ganizations active in the field in 
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which I have been associated. 

“For instance, when I _ had 
charge as field secretary of the 
work of the Granite Paving Block 
Manufacturers, I not only fre- 
quently visited the officials and the 
men who manufactured paving 
blocks (the union paving cutters), 
but I occasionally took represen- 
tative committees of the cutters 
right out on the job on the street 
to show them what the manufac- 
turer met in the way of conditions 
when the material was being 
placed, which had a vital direct 
bearing upon the method and 
manner which the paving cutter 
used in making his blocks. In 
other words, these men, after a 
trip of this kind, helped us get 
a better quality of product from 
the union men with whom they 
came into contact—edges better 
and less culls. 

“When the paving layers were 
putting these blocks that were 
properly cut into a street as a 
pavement and they were not doing 
their job as well as it should be 
done, I often took the secretaries 
and committees of the cutters 
with the secretaries and commit- 
tee officials of the paving layers 
right on to the job and in num- 
bers of cases we had immediate 
and direct returns in better laying 
of the material as a result. 


ADVICE FROM LABOR OFFICIALS 


“Further than this, I found in 
my Granite Association work, and 
during the past two years in the 
Metal Lath work, that the union 
labor officials were very active 
and material supports in helping 
out in various ways on promotion 
of the sale of the material. 

“In our work in Washington on 
Metal Lath, during the past two 
years, the president of the Metal 
Lathers, Ralph V. Brandt, and 
E. J. McGivern, president of the 
Plasterers’ Union, were very fre- 
quently able to present our prob- 
lem to official sources and supple- 
ment in every way the general 
promotion work we were doing. 

“On this same basis, it is my 
confident belief the more the 
union laborer is kept informed re- 
garding the. means being used by 
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his employer to further the sale 
of the product which he is produc 
ing and to aid in the improve. 
ment of the product and the . 
proy ement of _the application of 
the product after it is made, the 
greater will be the results noted 
from the sales promotion work. 
_ “Of course this could be gone 
into at great length and I could 
state you numbers of cases of a. 
tual results which I have secured 
to say nothing of the general good 
effect, but I believe -your yisiop 
will carry you into the field quick. 
ly, as you say that you already 
agree with me that it is good 
policy. 

“In my present work, for ip. 
stance, it shall be my endeavor to 
show to labor en masse through- 
out the United States that it isa 
well-demonstrated fact that a 
machinery is introduced into any 
industry (as, for instance, type. 
setting machines) the immediate 
tendency is the improvement of 
the wage rate for the laborer and 
the improvement of his personal, 
physical and mental being. 

“Tt is a lack of broad dissemi- 
nation of this very knowledge 
which has oftentimes caused, and 
still causes, union organizations to 
declare strikes against the utili- 
zation of improved equipment 
when the facts are that in a very. 
short time the very men who are 
striking are the men who would 
most actively oppose the elimina 
tion of the machinery after they 
have once utilized it. You only 
need to think of the difference 
between the teamster of the old 
days and the operator of the auto 
truck to have another comparison 
before you.” 


Two Men Return to Collier 


B. S. Cannon and G. G. Reid have 
heen mustered out of the navy, and have 
returned to their old positions as repre 
sentatives of Barron G. Collier, Ine, 
New York. 


R. G. Angus Joins Gibbons 
Agency 
Angus, formerly of Mam 
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During the month of April—1919 
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Martin Ullman ~Managing Artist 
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Old Product Given New Name to 
Overcome Sales Resistance 


How Litmus Paper Test for Acid Soil Introduces Agri-Lime 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


OIL acidity is not a new dis- 
S ease any more than appendi- 
citis, or perhaps we should say 
pyorrhea. It doubtless has existed 


since the days when the Garden* 


of Eden refused to blossom as 
prolifically as of yore, and our 
agrarian ancestors packed up their 
stone-pointed plows and departed 
for fields afresh and pastures 
new. 

But as far as the average 
farmer of modern times is con- 
cerned, it was not until recent 
years that he recognized any con- 
nection between diminishing crops 
and what agriculturists called 
sour soil. Moreover, the cure of 
this condition was so absurdly 
simple that he looked askance— 
and went on ploughing. 

The cure was crushed lime—an 
article with which every farmer 
was familiar for making roads, 
but certainly not for increasing 
the fertility of his lands. The 
Departments of Agriculture at 
Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec, and 
also at Washington and in many 
of the States, had, however, gath- 
ered together a mass of evidence 
to prove that “soil acidity” was 
one of the greatest enemies of the 
full crop. A recent. survey in 
Canada showed an alarming state 
of acid soils. 

The application of lime was 
urged as a remedy—but farmers 
were apathetic. Perhaps they rea- 
soned that a new disease was en- 
titled to a mew remedy. Lime 
being as familiar as cobble stones, 
did not appeal as an effective 
means to combat such a terrible 
condition as this sour soil was 
cracked up to be. It was then 
that the Canada Cement Company 
decided to give a new twist to an 
old name and call its product 
Agri-Lime. 

Theoretically it was a simple 
procedure to market Agri-Lime, 


but in practice it was found to be . 
comparatively difficult. First the 
market was limited by the very 
nature of the product. Being a 
very heavy commodity selling at a 
low price, the cost of transporta- 
tion determined the market zone. 
The company fortunately had 
plants in many centres, thus en- 
abling it to supply eastern Canada 
efficiently and profitably. This 
fact enabled it to put on a na- 
tional marketing campaign, while 
competitors were limited to the 
localities adjacent to their crush- 
ers. Secondly, the margin of profit 
does not permit of costly selling 
methods. Furthermore, the den- 
sity of consumption is insufficient 
to support intensive selling, as the 
individual purchase is too small 
to be profitably delivered except 
in car or part car lots. 


SALESMEN BENEFIT BY THIS ADDI- 
TION TO LINE 


The whole problem divides into 
two phases; one that is analogous 
to the problem of the fertilizer 
people—which is educative—and 
the other is analogous to that of 
the millers, who have to develop 
“fillers” for “car lots” in order to 
extend their markets. 

The addition of Agri-Lime to 
the products handled by the sales- 
men of the Canada Cement Com- 
pany enabled these salesmen to 
make towns which would have 
been unprofitable when only ce- 
ment was being sold. It also had 
the effect of developing more 
sales for cement, as the salesmen 
could suggest a silo, water-trough, 
or something else made of cement 
when calling upon the farmer. 
The dealers were encouraged to 
fill out cars with Agri-Lime, while 
farmers were urged to add a ce- 
ment order to their orders for 
Agri-Lime. The effect of this 


will be the encouragement of fur- 
9 
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ther additions to the line, and 
already a potash product is nearly 
ready for its debut. The addition 
of this new product to the Canada 
Cement line will further extend 
the market for cement and also 
for its two children. 

Another interesting feature of 
this campaign—now appearing in 
Canadian newspapers and farm 
publications—was the selection of 
the litmus-paper test, a chemical 
method that has often been ap- 
plied to the testing of acid mouth, 
but a comparatively new idea for 
determining the acidity of the soil. 

Much difficulty was experienced 
in finding data bearing on the 
practical application of crushed 
limestone to agricultural lands. 
There was plenty of theory, but 
almost a dearth of “before and 
after” information. The cam- 
paign was delayed for some time 
till specific facts and photographs 
could be secured. Then came the 


interesting task of preparing ad- 
vertisements to convert the farmer 
to the merits of Agri-Lime. 


The 
official bulletins with their facts 
about the startling condition of 
the agricultural lands with the 
consequent national loss were 
taken as the foundation. The 
copy emphasized the loss from 
“acid soil” and everything was 
lovely till someone asked “How is 
the farmer to know whether his 
soil is acid or not?” It was then 
that the laboratory suggested the 
“blue litmus paper” test, given 
considerable prominence in sev- 
eral of the earlier advertisements. 

“You can easily find out whether 
your soil contains too much acid 
to produce the best results,” it 
was asserted, “At any drug store 
secure a small supply of ‘blue 
litmus paper.’ Keep this paper in 
a clean, dry bottle, and when tear- 
ing off a piece use forceps or scis- 
sors, aS your fingers may spoil it 
for testing purposes. 

“With spade or trowel, take a 
little of the surface soil from sev- 
eral different parts of your fields. 
Mix these different lots of earth 
together, but do not touch them 
with your hands. 

“Take a few ounces of the 
mixed soil, put it in a clean cup 
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or tumbler, pour on a little boiled 
water and stir with a clean stick 
until a pasty mass is obtained 
Then press a strip of the litmys 
paper into this ‘mud’ for half its 
length. 

In fifteen minutes, draw out the 
paper, and if the part that came 
in contact with the soil is req 
then that soil is acid and should 
be treated as explained below.” 

The advertising is driving bold- 
ly for business along well defined 
lines. It is teaching the farmer how 
to ascertain the condition of his 
soil and how to remedy the sour 
condition, should such a condi- 
tion be found. The initial je. 
sponse was almost a deluge due 
to a great degree to the timeli- 
ness of the offering and the bold 
ness of the advertising. The copy 
featured the slogan: “More Crops 
to the Acre,” at first, but later this 
was delegated to the follow-up 
literature. 

Two points cropped up during 
the initial stages. The similarity 
of the bags of cement and the 
bags of Agri-Lime, both of which 
were invariably covered with dust, 
made it imperative to have in- 
stantly distinguishable trade-marks 
which would not be hidden by the 
usual coating of dust. This was 
accomplished. The other point 
was the question of how to 
“spread” the product. This ques- 
tion became so important that a 
special advertisement was found 
necessary to combat the growing 
misunderstanding as to the method 
of applying Agri-Lime to the land. 

The Canada Cement Company 
reports that as a result of this 
campaign which aims to popularize 
an old product through the adop- 
tion of a new name and a strik- 
ing advertising appeal, a ready 
market has been created for its 
most recent addition to a small 
family of products—commercial 
potash. 


C. E. Cromer Makes Change 


C. E. Cromer, formerly manager of 
the direct advertising department of the 
Baker-Vawter Company, Benton Har 
bor, Mich., is now advertising manager 
of the Victor Chemical Company, 
Chicago. 4 
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LIFE Announces 


A Policy of Guaranteed Protection, 


For the protection of our readers 
and advertisers we will not pub. 
lish any issue of LIFE in excess of 
52 pages, Easter and Christmas 
Annuals excepted. 


For the protection of our adver. 
tisers we will confine LIFE’S cir. 
culation to 300,000 net per issue. 
Circulation now in excess of-240,000 
net and growing. 


This policy guarantees adver- 
tisers in LIFE a “protected market 
publication.” 


LIFE is published for its readers, 
and as a result of this policy we 
have built for advertisers a market 





of such unique value that LIFE’S 
advertising power 1s not approached 
by any national medium of equal 


circulation. 


In keeping faith with LIFE’S 
readers, the editors limit the matter 
for LIFE’S pages to the high stand- 
ard demanded by its select clientele. 
Thus in protecting the reader we 


protect the advertiser. 


Above all, LIFE particularly 
announces first preference for ad- 
vertising space in LIFE’S pages will 
be given to our old advertising 
friends. 


Life Publishing Company 


Gee. Bee Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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takes pleasure in 
announcing the 
appointment of 


Gerald Mygatt 


as Circulation Man- 
ager and director 
of sales Promotion 


The Outlook Company 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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Remedying Trade-Mark Piracy in 
the Orient 


Piracy of American Marks on the Increase; How It Can Be Stopped 


Special Washington C: orrespondence.) 

F any American manutacturer 
ony to be able to put the fear 
of God into the heart of the com- 
mercial pirate it should be the 
Standard Oil Company. Recent 
reports from the Orient, however, 
disclose that the Chinese market 
is being flooded with a palpable 
Japanese imitation of the Stand- 
ard’s distinctive “Meifoo” lamp, 
which the American firm brought 
out as a means of encouraging the 
consumption of its oil. The Ja- 
panese counterfeit is a_ trifle 
smaller than the American lamp, 
but otherwise it is a bald copy, 
even to the embossed Chinese 
haracters that signify “Standard 
Oil Company.” 

Perhaps the Standard, with its 
resources and with alert repre- 
sentatives on the ground, may be 
able to deal promptly with this 
raid upon its good will. Were it, 
however, less advantageously 
placed it might duplicate the ex- 
perience of a well known Ameri- 
can manufacturer of underwear 
who formerly sold in China an- 
nually about 5,000 cases of his 
goods but who has been com- 
pelled to witness his distribution 
slump to a total of less than 400 
cases a year. This is due to the 
appearance of imitations that 
boldly flaunt the private trade- 
mark of the American firm. Or 
worse yet, the Standard might 
meet the fate of the manufacturer 
of an American heating stove. 
which at one time held a virtual 
monopoly of the market in North 
China, but has now been driven 
rom the field by imitations, 
flaunting the commercial signature 
of the originator. 

Advertisers in the United States 
haye often been warned in recent 
years regarding trade-mark piracy 
in Central and South America and 
the West Indies. There has been 
constant agitation for an effective 
remedy for a situation that has 
become intolerable as 


United 
05 


States commerce has expanded in 
Latin-America. While the atten- 
tion of business circles has been 
thus focused, however, there has 
been singular disregard of a paral- 
lel situation in the Orient that is 
just as serious, if not more serious, 
in view of the potentialities of 
the Far East as the most capacious 
single outlet for American goods. 

For several years past, Ameri- 
can consular officers in Asia have 
sought to arouse American manu- 
facturers to the necessity of safe- 
guarding their trade-marks in the 
market of all the world that buys 
most inveterately by trade-mark. 
But the alarms have fallen upon 
deaf ears. Even a leading Ameri- 
can manufacturer of soap and 
toilet goods, when warned recently 
that it was high time that he took 
steps to protect his trade-marks in 
China and Japan, replied that his 
sales amounted to only a few 
hundred cases a year in that quar- 
ter. Consequently, he thought, it 
was not worth while to invoke 
safeguards against the trade-mark 
pirates. 


A BETTER DAY COMING 


All recent reports to the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in 
China and to the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce indicate that piracy of 
American trade-marks in the 
Orient is on the increase. How- 
ever, there is a ray of hope in the 
situation. Representatives of the 
Department of Commerce, who 
have lately returned from Japan, 
report that they believe they see 
signs of an awakening of public 
conscience, or Governmental con- 
science in Japan with respect to 
trade-mark piracy. At best, 
though, the revolution of practice 
may be a slow process, even if 
urged by diplomatic representa-. 
tions on the part of the United 
States Government. 

In one respect the piracy of 
trade-marks in the Orient is for 
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the American manufacturer a 
more serious matter than trade- 
mark piracy in Latin-America, 
even if we leave out of consider- 
ation the disparity of the native 
populations that might possibly be 
deceived. In Central and South 
America the misappropriation of 
trade-marks is usually carried on 
by pirates who frankly hold the 
marks for ransom. Usually they 
make no effort to manufacture 
under the brands to which they 
have gained title by priority of 
registration. At worst, the Latin- 
American dilemma may be that 
presented by a sales agent who has 
registered marks in his own name 
as a means of controlling the ex- 
clusive selling rights in his terri- 
tory. In the Far East, on the 
contrary, trade-mark piracy is 
almost invariably incident to imi- 
tation of the goods. This is the 
element in the situation that holds 
the greatest menace for American 
good will. 

With an effrontery that might 
provoke a smile were it not so 
serious a matter, a Japanese 
raider recently simulated every 
detail of the dress of the goods of 
a well known American specialty. 
Not only was the trade-mark re- 
produced, but all the markings of 
the American package, including 
the following inscriptions: “The 
Original and Genuine,” “Bottle 
and Label Registered in China, 
Japan and Korea,” “Beware of 
Imitations.” Going a step farther, 
this Japanese flattery has lately 
extended to the placarding of imi- 
tations and counterfeits with the 
line, “Made in America,” or “Made 
in the U. S. A.” The best-in- 
formed representatives in the Far 
East of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce predict 
that this form of misrepresenta- 
tion is likely to increase consid- 
erably in future. 


AMERICAN EXPORTERS NOT AWAKE TO 
DANGER 


Although it is not a pleasant 
thing to say, the American repre- 
sentatives on the ground are al- 
most unanimously of the opinion 
that the complacency of American 
manufacturers is mainly responsi- 
ble for the increase in the volume 
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and daring of trade-mark 9; 
m the Orient. In a mrs 
to an official of the Chamber oj 
Commerce of the United Stan 
Julian Arnold, Commercial At 
taché of the United States Lena 
¢ > . a 
—. at | —, declared that the 
neghigent Ame 
my failure to “protect his aa 

: 1S trade. 
marks, harms not only his owt 
interests but those of his felloy 
business men. Mr. Arnold Pointed 
out that the passive victim 9} 
trade-mark theft encouraged th 
extension of the imitation of tp 
trade-marks of other American 
goods. He declared that wher 
Oriental dealers find that busines 
in one line of imitated goods j 
not molested they take courag 
to extend similar operations 
other lines. 

In a recent confidential report 
to the Bureau of Foreign aj 
Domestic Commerce, Commertid 
Attaché Arnold, who has for year 
watched with ever-increasing mis. 
givings the rising tide of trate. 
mark piracy in the Orient, en- 
phasized the fact that America 
manufacturers do not take into 
consideration that the ordinay 
Chinese, not reading or writing 
English, becomes familiar with: 
trade-mark only in its genera 
rather than in its detailed fea 
ures. He is thus easily misled by 
imitations even if the imitation 
carry somewhat different descrip 
tive matter and vary somewhat i 
the English names. It is t 
trade-mark or “chop” that counts 
in the eyes of the ultimate co- 
sumers in the Orient. 

While the appearance in Japa 
of any sentiment discouraging 
the simulation of established Amer 
ican trade-marks is most welcome 
in official and business circles 0 
the United States it is equal) 
worthy of mention that there ar 
signs in China, likewise, of dese 
respect for trade names. 
Chinese Government has not yt 
enacted regulations for the pt 
tection of trade-marks that a 
acceptable to the Treaty Power 
It is difficult to predict how som 
this can be brought about. It 
notable, however, that the Cor 
mission for the Revision of tt 
Chinese Customs Tariff, wht 
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if The Star Carries the Adver- 
tisement the Washington Mer- 
chants Will Carry the Goods 


The local stores recognize the publi- 
city influence of the Washington Star, 
and have confidence in its discrimina- 
ting judgment to such an extent they 
are ready to include in their stocks 
those products which are qualified in 
character for admission to its advertis- 
ing columns. 


Mr. Manufacturer, here is a psy- 
chological outlet for your goods—dis- 
tinctly local—yet broadly national in 
its character—for Washington today is 
peopled by over 400,000—folks who 
are permanently located here, but for 
many of whom “home” is still in the 
north, the south, the east, or the west. 


No similar opportunity is presented 
by any other metropolitan center; nor 
by any other publication. There is no 
other paper so universally read in 
Washington as the Star. Advertisingly 
speaking, Washington is a one paper 
city. 


The Washington Star 


Write us direct—or through our 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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concluded its sittings in December, 
1918, recommended to the Chinese 
Customs Administration a regu- 
lation requiring importers to de- 
clare the country of origin of 
goods. Even before this action 
was taken, American consuls in 
China were urging manufacturers 
in the United States to place on 
all wares the inscription, “Made 
in U. S. A.” Inasmuch as imi- 
tation of an article or label carry- 
ing that inscription could the 
more readily be proved to be wil- 
ful fraud. 

Pending the creation of more 
adequate machinery for trade-mark 
protection in China, American 
manufacturers must rely for re- 
dress upon the moral and legal ef- 
fect of provisional registration of 
their marks with the Chinese Cus- 
toms. Owing to extra-territorial 
relations the persons and property 
of citizens of Treaty Powers are 
not subject to the jurisdiction of 
Chinese law and courts. How- 
ever, if tentative registration of 
trade-marks has been effected 
with the Maritime Customs, 
through the United States Con- 
sulates, suits for infringement and 
imitation may be entered with the 
Chinese courts through the con- 
sulates. Usually local authorities 
in China can be prevailed upon by 
United States consuls or consular 
agents to accord protection to 
marks thus registered. To some 
extent there i$ in China to-day 
recognition of the principle of 
priority of use in trade-marks. 
Priority of use is especially ef- 
fective when supported: by evi- 
dence of registration of the mark. 

The circumstance that, in Ja- 
pan, title to a trade-mark vests 
in the first registrant not, as in 
the United States, in the first user, 
obviously complicates the whole 
situation in the Orient. This is 
especially true because Japanese 
consular officers in China are jeal- 
ous for all possible rights for their 
countrymen and sticklers for the 
letter of the law. Indeed, as mat- 
ters now stand, several experi- 
enced American business men 
operating in the Orient feel that 
the wisest course is to wait until 
goods bearing imitated United 
States trade-marks find their way 
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~y the Chinese shops and then 
to enter suit against these shops 
rhis form of protest usually te. 
sults in a court order contiscatin 
the goods and enjoining the be 
eens dealing in these goods in 
_The Japanese have, more’s the 
pity, one indisputable answer for 
many of the protests against Ja- 
panese appropriation of American 
trade-marks in Chinese commerce 
They point to the fact, so gen. 
erally overlooked by American 
business men, that a trade-mark 
convention between the United 
States and Japan provides for re- 
ciprocal protection of trade-marks 
in China, provided American 
trade-marks have been registered 
in Japan for use in China, Thus, 
important as it is for an American 
manufacturer to register tentative- 
ly his trade-mark in China, it is 
even more important that he reg- 
ister at Tokio, in order to fore- 
stall infringement at the source, 
Otherwise a Japanese manufac- 
turer may, by virtue of his trade- 
mark registration in Japan, market 
in China goods that are a bald 
imitation of American products. 
An indignant United States manu- 
facturer may denounce an infring- 
ing mark as a forgery. But it is 
impossible to get around the fact 
that, owing to his negligence, the 
accused design comes into the 
Chinese market with all the pres- 
tige of a mark duly registered in 
Japan, by a Japanese company as 
a Japanese trade-mark. Under 
such circumstances the United 
States consular officer who seeks 
relief or redress for an American 
client is at a serious disadvantage. 


J. A. Warner Now Advertising 
Manager 


J. A. Warner has been made adver: 
tising manager of Electrical Contractor. 


Dealer, New York. He was formerly 
with the Wales Advertising Company, 
and prior to that assistant manager of 
mail-order sales at Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Brother, both of New York. 


Two New Accounts for Camp- 


bell-Ewald 
The Campbell-Ewald Co. has secured 
the accounts of the Detroit Seamless 
Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, and the 
Gray Motor Company, Detroit. 
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Brisbane Talks to Magazine 
Representatives 





Suggestions on Sales and Writing Made at Convention 


(The advertising staff of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine has just completed a 
week’s convention, of which the key 
note was “Talking in terms of the ad- 
yertiser’s business.” With headquarters 
at the McAlpin Hotel, the staff attended 
dinners at the Columbia — Club, 
had an outing at the Sleepy lollow 
Country Club and during the week 
were addressed by authors, advertising 
experts and other business men on vari- 
ous phases of selling and writing. On 
Thursday evening at the Columbia Uni 
yersity Club, Arthur Brisbane, intro 
duced by J. Mitchel Thorsen, busi- 
ness manager of Cosmpolitan, gave an 
informal talk on talking, reading, books 
and selling. His speech in part follows.) 

ALKING is a curious occupa- 

tion, especially when a man 
talks daily to millions of people 
through the printed word. Out of 
all the human material gathered at 
this table, there will probably be 
one really big, successful man. By 
success I mean he will add some- 
thing to what the world already 
possesses. Real success is not in 
money, but in creative power. 
Some one man here to-night will 
be referred to twenty years from 
now. And the rest of us will say, 
“I knew him when, etc.” If I were 
able to pick him out, I'd: be a 
wizard, But you have just as 
good a chance now as he has. 
Twenty years from now you are 
liable to say, “If I had only had 
his chance. I can do the job he is 
doing as well as he can. I know 
as much about it as he does.” 

It is up to each one of you 
whether you go up or down or 
stay where you are. You can’t 
stay where you are, because we 
are in a moving world. Some men 
tack about at random, others go in 
a straight line to the place they 
have picked. I will live long 
enough to know which of the men 
here to-night really succeeded. I'll 
hear people talk about him. 

Men succeed who prepare them- 
selves for success, who read what 
other men have done. A book is 
to the brain what a tool is to the 
hand. Some men would think that 
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if a carpenter praises a chisel or 
an ax he is a fool, but a man who 
doesn’t take book reading seriously 
is beyond contempt. I was sent to 
school in France, and I had to read 
Shakespeare because I couldn't 
read French. You don’t have to 
read Shakespeare, so many of you 
lose getting his ideas. 

Every word should be crystal- 
lized thought. Racine was a great 
writer, but he wrote with facility. 
Boileau, the great critic, said to 
him, “I hope to be able to teach 
you to write with great difficulty.” 
No man who does anything easily 
is apt to do anything worth while. 
By paying attention to the secrets 
of other men’s writing, I have been 
able to earn more money than I 
need. Boileau in his writings has 
this line, “Hurry: up slowly and 
without losing courage.” To pol- 
ish and to repolish is the way to 
make a really successful piece of 
writing. 

THOUGHTS ON THINKING 


Don’t ever take it for granted 
that the other fellow knows all 
about what you have. Few of us 
know. enough; many of us never 
really know anything. 

A man who writes something 
which starts other men doing 
things, or creates a want for things, 
is a real success. Bacon said, 
“Reading makes a full man, writ- 
ing an exact man, and speaking a 
ready man; gives him facility.” 
I have added, “Thinking maketh 
a real man.” Thinking is seldom 
continuous. One great trouble 
with our American life is that we 
have invented every device to save 
us the trouble of thinking. 

You men who are out selling 
have to interest men before you 
can sell them, and there are many 
ways of getting interest. I went to 
a convention once where there 
were a hundred doctors, and an 
older doctor was speaking to them. 
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Many of the men didn’t listen, 
although the older man had a 
whole lot to say that they should 
have listened to, things to help 
them in their profession. He 
didn’t have the facility of getting 
their attention and interest. He 
spoke about hospitals, new inven- 
tions, all of which were of interest 
to his hearers, but he couldn’t hold 
their attention. When I spoke I 
immediately got their attention by 
saying, “I have seen in my life 
three men electrocuted, and two of 
them were doctors. I notice a lot 
of you here smoke. Draw the 
smoke in and then puff out. A 
man who is smoking can’t think 
straight, because when he blows 
out the smoke he lifts up his head 
like a chicken, and a man with his 
head up doesn’t think. Men think 
with their heads down.” 


THE LESSON THE DEER TAUGHT 


Darwin emphasized the effort to 
live; Kropotkin the effort to help 
others. To get the attention of the 
business man in the problem of to- 
day a story of the “Wolves and 


the Deer” could be told. The man 
looking over this continent when 
Columbus first came would have 
seen thousands of deer and thou- 
sands of wolves, wolves tearing 
down deer, eating them, living 
on them, and if he were asked to 
say which species would last 
longer he would probably have 
said, “Seems like wolves.” To-day 
the deer are still on Long Island 
and farmers have to put fences up 
to keep them off. There are no 
wolves. Why? Wolves acted 
each for himself. When a wolf is 
in danger he runs off by himself 
and hides in the woods; he de- 
vours the body of another wolf 
who is wounded. Deer, on the 
other hand, co-operate and act to- 
gether. In a herd of fifty deer a 
hundred eyes work for the benefit 
of the whole herd. Every deer 
has two ears and two eyes for the 
benefit of the others. Wolves used 
competition; they disappeared. 
Deer co-operated, and are here 
to-day. Co-operation is the basis 
of success. Repetition makes rep- 
utation.’ Never forget that in sell- 
ing your goods. 


INK 


Every species needs } : 
On a trip South by a flock ef 
geese there is one goose at the end 
and ~e has Pp good reason for be. 
ing there. In sellin 
patience, study his problea tie 

Hence, stud) n't 
rush in without knowing all you 
can about his business, : 

_ Some men in opening a safe gj 

it two turns and then kick it, Th 
intelligent man keeps on turni 

and if he can’t open it after a 
great deal of effort, he at least 
says, “It’s a damn good safe.” Get 
the right combination in selling 
Read more now and to-morrow. 

The way to see a country is by 
walking through it. The way to 
know a _ book is by thinking 
through it. Lincoln had only a 
few books to read, but he read 
them thoroughly. Voltaire read 
6,000 books. The amount of think 
ing a man puts on a book, not the 
number he reads, is what gives 
him the benefit. 

I once used in an editorial the 
fact that twelve books made an 
education, and received over two 
hundred letters the next day ask- 
ing what twelve. Reading is based 
on thinking and thinking is based 
on reading. Power depends upon 
how clearly a man sees things. 
Alexander the Great spoke Greek 
which was laughed at in Athens. 
His father didn’t want him to go 
to Athens, because Athens would 
have conquered him. Aristotle 
taught Alexander, taught him the 
value of detail—made him want to 
know. Alexander spent much 
money and time collecting speci- 
mens for Aristotle. When Alex- 
ander was at war he saw one day 
his soldiers were shivering. The 
Persians, his enemies, had ele- 
phants, of which Greeks were ter- 
rified. Alexander invented the 
Macedonian wedge, like the one 
now used in football. They went 
around behind the elephants and 
stuck them in the back. Courage 
is different from conceit. Courage 
means no compromise. The Per- 
sian King said to Alexander: 
“Let’s be friends and quit fighting. 
I'll give you half my kingdom and 
my daughter.” Alexander replied, 
“When you write me, address me 
as King of Persia.” Alexander 
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This Will Displease You 


ARTHUR LESLIE E. A. MacMANUS 


The men who dominate the industrial motion picture 
field because of their standing as advertising and motion 
picture specialists. 

Their aggressive insistence that printers’ ink alone can- 
not compete with printers’ ink and Motion Pictures 
combined has displeased two out of three conservative 
advertisers. ~~ 

But every third national advertiser believes in 
the MacManus Corporation of New York. 
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announcements by 


ORAL HYGIENE 


That the volume of business offered necessitated 
the addition of 8 pages to the May number—to 
which we also added 8 text .pages—making May 
the largest number of ORAL HYGIENE ever 
printed, 136 pages. 











That Mr. George L. Kinter, a Pittsburgh adver- 
tising agency man, has been appointed Assistant 


Business Manager of ORAL HYGIENE. 





That Mr. Joseph Davis, of London, has been ap- 
pointed European Advertisement Manager. 





That Mr. A. D. McKinney, of St. Louis, has 
been appointed Southern Manager. 





That the June issue will carry an even larger 
volume of advertising than the May number— 
more advertising than has ever before been printed 
in a single issue of any dental magazine in the 
world. 





ORAL HYGIENE 


“The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession” 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


W. Linford Smith, Publisher 
William W. Belcher, Merwin B. Massol, 
Editor. Business Manager. 
Geo. L. Kinter, Asst. Business Manager. 
Frank C. Thomas, Eastern Man- W. B. Conant, Western Manager, 
ager, 6 E. 39th St., New York. Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 


A. D. McKinney, Southern Man- Joseph Davis, European Advertise- 
ager, Post-Dispatch Building, St. ment Manager, Poland House, 
Louis. Oxford St., London, W. I. 























was well taught; he had courage 
_he wouldn’t compromise. 

There were two really great 
statesmen in English history, Lord 
North and Pitt, his son-in-law. 
Pit’s older brother was healthy. 
Pitt was sickly. The healthy broth- 
er went running around the coun- 
try. Pitt thought and stayed near 
the prime minister, watching him. 
He listened, and by listening 
learned, and so became one of the 
biggest figures in English history. 
His healthy brother has never been 
heard of except as the brother of 
Pitt. } 
Writers cultivate a style for the 
benefit of other writers of books. 
Writing should be translation of 
big thoughts in the vernacular. 
There were three great writers. 
Read them. Read Homer’s “Odes- 
sey,” Dante’s “Inferno,” Shakes- 
peare’s works. In the Inferno is 
the line, “Work as nature works, 
in fre.” That is a line we should 
all remember. Chilly work gets 
nowhere. A man breathes oxygen 
fora reason. It means fire. 

In a six-day race the man who 
runs may win, but the man who 
walks steadily all the time is liable 
to be in on the money. Poverty is 
not objectionable except when it 
means slavery. By concentration, 
reading and work any man can 
earn all he needs. Spencer was 
once asked to give a definition of 
evolution. He said evolution was 
the integration of matter—the con- 
comitant dissipation of motion 
during which matter passed from 
an incoherent state, etc. It took 
me one thousand words to rewrite 
this so that anybody could under- 
stand it. With the war over, 
every man has his chance. It is 
up to the individual. 





Later, in conversation, Mr. Bris- 
bane named as books every man 
should read : Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Laws, Montaigne’s Essay S, 
Third, Leckey’s History of Euro- 
pean Morals, Ball’s Story of the 
Heavens, some good book on 
Geology, Wallace’s Book on Dar- 
win, Explanation of Emotion, by 
Darwin, Bloom’s History of Phi- 
losophy, and a good book “On 
the Early Man.” 
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READER- 
INTEREST 


Another reason why 
*““PUNCH” PAYS 
ADVERTISERS 


HE most valuable attri- 
bute of any publication 
as an advertising med- 
ium for high-class goods and 
service is “ Reader-Interest.” 


It is a fact that for almost 
Seventy Years before speci- 
ally cultivating the sale of 
advertising space “‘ Punch” 
catered only to ‘“‘ Reader- 
Interest” and built up a 
world - wide sale among 
people who have been loyal 
admirers and constant, faith- 
ful, interested readers, in 
many cases for several 
generations. 


Thus, when advertising was pro- 
moted in ‘“‘Punch” on modern 
methods, ‘‘Punch’s” readers re- 
sponded most generously, and 
advertisers smiled and asked for 
more—and more—and yet more. 

Another reason why advertising 
in “Punch” is particularly profitable. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
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ALFRED PETERS 


Mr. Peters is a member of 
this organization because 
he is, first of all, an ex- 
ceptionally able letterer and 
designer of space. 


That peculiar subtlety of the 
form of Bodoni and the il- 
lusiveness of the pure Italic 
are his. He knows how to 
readapt Caslon into a pen 
drawn letter that is charm- 
ing and distinctive. 


Mr. Peters is interested in 
his lettering and designing 
* just as all the other mem- 
bers of this organization 
are each interested in their 
respective work. 


It is this spirit that has 
been one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the growth 
of this organization. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 
Counsel In Art 
95 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone Madison Square 511 




















Other speakers w 
during the week a a 
Fehlman, of Churchill-Hall Co: 
E. D. Gibbs, of the Bush Adyer 
tising Co.; Francis H. Sisson, ir 
the Guaranty Trust Co: I e 
Bromley, of the O. J. Gude Co.: 
Ray Long, editor, and W. C Gib. 
son, art director of Cosmopolitay: 
C. ~ ss J ares Service 
ne.; J. T. H. Mitchell; iss 
Fannie Hurst. Pre 

At dinner on Friday night at 
Sleepy Hollow Commay Che 
Rupert Hughes presided. Rey 
Beach, Harris Dickson and Arthur 
Somers Roche were among the 
speakers. 


Watts and Beutell Agency 
Formed in Atlanta 


:; a 2. , Jr., and G R. Beutel 
nave formed the agency of W; 
Beutell, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. =—s 

Mr. Watts, previous to his service 
overseas, was connected with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, for over two 
years. 

Mr. Beutell, recently discharged from 
the Marine Aviation branch of the 
Service, was for several years engaged 
in sales work in the South. 


Irving Cohan Joins Blumen- 
stock Agency 


Irving Cohan, formerly with the C. A. 
Stratton Company, Chicago, has joined 
the George Blumenstock Company, Inc, 
Chicago advertising agency, as man 
ager of the production and service de 
partments. Mr. Cohan was at one time 
in the advertising department of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. 


Southern Publisher Dies 


Harry R. Cook, for three years pub 
lisher and general manager of The 
Journal Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Journal, Pensacola, Fla., died on 
April 29. : 

Mrs. Lois K. Mayes, president of the 
company, is now general manager, and 
W. Allen Kindel is the business map 
ager. 


D. F. Woodman Joins 
“Collier’s” 


Dana F. Woodman, formerly of 
Scribner's Magazine, has joined the ad 
vertising staff of Collier's, New York 


Eldridge Lord With Arnold 
Joerns 


Eldridge Lord has joined the Arnold 
Joerns Company, Chicago, adv 
agency, as space buyer. 
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Almost a Million Lines! 


The month of April was by far the greatest 
in the advertising history of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 


The volume of Total Paid Advertising carried was 


964,086 Lines 


A Gain of 41 v/, over April, 1918 


The Globe-Democrat made tremendous gains all along the line— 


51% Gain 119% Gain 27% Gain 


in Total Display in National Advertising in Local Display 


The following percentage gain figures for DAILY ONLY are presented 
in order to show a complete comparative record for the entire St. Louis 
field, as two papers, the Times and the Star, have no Sunday edition 
Note that the Globe-Democrat’s percentage gain comes pretty near 
to equaling the combined percentage gains of all the other papers. 


EXCLUDING THE SUNDAY EDITIONS 
Globe-Democrat in Total Paid 
GAINED 5] % Advertising 
Post-Dispatch Gained 42% in Total Paid Advertising 
Times Gained . . . 11% in Total Paid Advertising 


Star Gained . . . 7% in Total Paid Advertising 
Republic Gained . . 5% in Total Paid Advertising 





The Daily The Daily-and-Sunday 
Globe-Democrat carried Globe-Democrat carried 


15,474 Lines More | | 5,353 Lines More 


National Advertising Automobile Display Advertising 
Than the Daily Post-Dispatch Than the Daily-and-Sunday Post-Dispatch 

















NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Aa J. Richards Guy S. Osborn J. R. Scolaro R. J. Bidwell C. A. Briggs 
Tribune Bldg. 1302 Tribune Bldg. 101 Ford Bidg. 742 Market St. 1302 L.C.Smith Bldg. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Franeisco Seattle 
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Merchant Plumbers Are 
Pushing Electrical Equipment 


ing his efforts to selling the old lines, but is 

branching out. He believes in trade extension. 
He is selling electric lighting equipment to farmers, 
which paves the way to other big sales. With current 
available, the farmer can operate an electric pump, 
which provides running water; then the plumber sells 
him bathroom and kitchen plumbing fixtures. He 
doesn’t overlook selling domestic electricat appliances, 
either. 


Big Business in Town: and Country 


Note how the store, shown in the accompanying cut, 
is capable of serving its clients in town and country. 
Plumbing and heating—water supply systems—elec- 
tric lighting equipment—domestic appliances of all 
kinds. 


A plumbing concern in the Southwest says that its 
average sale to a farmer is between $3,000 and $4,000. 


Tin progressive merchant plumber is not confin- 


The May 10th issue of “Domestic Engineering” covers 
this subject. Other articles will follow. 


Copy of this issue—and any other data you require 
about merchant plumbers—will be sent to you on 
request. 


OMESTIC ENGINEERING 


407 V0.DEARGORN VU: T.-CHICAGO, 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Store Demonstrations That Attract 
the Woman Buyer 


Aladdin Dyes Fit the Demonstration to the Type of Store 


By Helen A. Ballard 


“ SHEN up your old eve- 

Fee slippers! Makes them 
look like new. Any shade you 
want, madam.” ‘ 

I paused in my hurried course 
down the aisle of one of New- 
ark’s ten-cent stores. Somehow, 
the words seemed directed at me. 
I pictured a pair of yellow slippers 
at home and a span new dark 
green gown. I had caught the 
suggestion. d 

“Can you really do that?” I 
asked, walking up to an attractive 
display counter, above which 
hung several pretty silk waists 
of different materials and colors 

“You certainly can, madam.” 
The little miss who presided at 
the counter placed the accent 
where it belonged. “What color 
are your old ones? I'll tell you 
how to do it.” And she did, oc- 
casionally pausing to interject: 
“Aladdin Dye Soap, madam! It 
washes and dyes at the same time, 
without mixing or boiling. ‘ 
Doesn’t stain the hands a par- 
ticle... . Makes your old sweater 
look as if you had just bought 
it. . . Your yellowed silk lin- 
gerie comes out a beautiful tint 
Make it the delicate lavender 
that’s all the style... . . Pink and 
blue makes the lovely orchid 
shade Mrs, Wilson always wears !” 
or whatever attention-arrester she 
thought fitting to the individual 
accosted, 

The youthful demonstrator 
seemed ever alert to the old waist 
that needed furbishing, the faded 
necktie, or the silk gloves that 
didn’t match the suit. She never 
let a selling opportunity get by 
her, and she exhibited the same 
fine courtesy toward the plain 

colored girl with her school 

under her arm that she ex- 
tended to the gray-haired woman 
of dignified mien and smart-cut 
clothes. 


“How long have you been in 
this work?” I asked, stepping up 
to her as there was a lull in the 
crowd surrounding her. “You 
sound like an old and experienced 
demonstrator, but you don’t 
look it.” 

“Only four months.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“You bet I do. Everybody co- 
operates with me here. I almost 
always take some girl’s waist 
home to dye at night, and she’s 
so pleased with the color that she 
puts it on the next morning and 
wears it here in the store. That 
helps my business, for if a cus- 
tomer wants to see waists besides 
these I have displayed, I just send 
her to my friend’s counter, It 
always works. Why, do you 
know, I even dye the floormen’s 
ties and silk shirts: sometimes.” 


DEMONSTRATORS REALLY MAKE THEIR 
OWN SALES TALK 


“Did you think up all those 
things you call out to people as 
they pass by?” 

“Some of them—not all. I got 
some of them from the other 
demonstrators and some of them 
from some instructions Miss Vin- 
ick furnishes us. But I make up 
a lot of them myself. You know, 
you get dead sick of the same 
words if you say ’em over and 
over. You wear them out. You 
get so you say them all alike. 
You lose all your pep. So for 
my own amusement I try to say 
something new once in a while. 
Every evening before I go to bed, 
I sit down and try to remember 
what I said during the day. If 
I’ve said something I think is real 
smart or the crowd liked, I write 
it down, so I won’t forget it. 
Then I try to think of a lot of 
new things. I put down every- 
thing that comes to me, whether 


it’s good or bad, and select three 
1 
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leased from the Army. 


Somewhere There Is A 
Publisher Who Wants 
A Real Associate 


He Wants a Man who has 


a good education 


successfully met  -efficiency 


problems 

had experience in and sold 
advertising 

a broad acquaintance among 
men who count 


the finest training possible in 
publicity work 

made business and personal 
friends and kept them 


technical knowledge of mod- 
ern manufacturing and me- 
chanical methods 


been trained in the funda- 
mental principles of the 
business for many years 


had writing experience and 
understands the true rela- 
tion of editorial room to 
business office 


and who can 


ASSUME ENTIRE 
MANAGEMENT 


Such a man will soon be re- 
He can 
interviewed by addressing 


“A. B.”” Box 122 


care Printers’ Ink 
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or four that I think 
Oey next day. ——— 

“Just to prove that they're 
IT try them on myself oa S 
You Y < you know, if 
sound flat when you hear yo 
say them. Nobody told sweat 
just made it up myself. It's really 
interesting. You see, I handle my 
own line. It’s nice, clean work 
When the pieces on my color cari 
look the least mussed or soiled, | 
take them home overnight anj 
freshen them up. And I always 
wear a different colored bloug 
every day—dyed with Aladdin 
Miss Vinick says there’s nothing 
like taking your own medicine tp 
convince your customer it’s good, 
I’m responsible for my own djs- 
play. I’m part of it. It’s justa 
if I was managing my own bus- 
ness. I like it, and some day,” 
she finished with a confident lit. 
tle smile, “I’m going to be 2 
bigger manager.” 

“Yes, Miss Wiener is a clever 
girl,” said Miss Nell Vinick, New 
York representative of the Alai- 
din Products Company when, a 
little later, I called upon her ani 
remarked upon the efficient dem- 
onstration of their goods which 
I had just witnessed. “But they 
all are. We look out for that. We 
try to fit the girls to the class of 
trade in the store where. they are 
placed. We know that to make 
Aladdin a commercial success we 
must have team work. We mutt 
put in demonstrators who are #- 
tractive and whose personalities 
do not antagonize the men ant 
women with whom they work 
Each one of our demonstrators i 
instructed to make a friend of 
every employee in the store, ani 
especially in the department tha 
carries Aladdin. 

“The marketing of the dyes has 
been* a demonstration problem 
from the start. One of our big 
gest problems has been a case 0 
‘show me.’ Fortunately, it is a 
for us to do this, as an oculi 
demonstration can be q 
made; the price is low, and & 
package is small so that a @ 
tomer can easily carry tt 
her.” 


The company has used @ 
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I) CANADIANIZE 


YOUR PRODUCT 


Canada i is a market worthy of your best efforts 
—in advertising and merchandising. 

To create maximum impression you should 
Canadianize your advertising. It requires more 
than your advertising in the overflow circulation 
of American Magazines in Canada to get maxi- 
mum results. 

Advertise in MACLEAN’S—Canada’s National 
Magazine. It will make your “Overflow” adver- 
tising doubly effective. It will place you in con- 
stant and intimate contact with the Canadian 
public—it will CANADIANIZE your product 
at minimum cost. 

MACLEAN’S is Canada’s dominant edverticing 
medium. No other Canadian general Magazine 
—and very few general monthly magazines in the 
United States—can point to such a brilliant 
record of achievement. MACLEAN’S appeals 
to a definite class of people—substantial, influen- 
tial families. It sifts each community, 70,000 
copies being printed monthly—equal to a United 
States circulation of 1,400,000 figured on a per 
capita basis. No artificial circulation stimulation 
methods ever used. 

If you are not already “Carrying on” in Canada, 
start now to Canadianize your “Overflow” ad- 
vertising and your product. 

Complete details and sample copies supplied 
upon request. 


MACLEAN'S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
183 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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How many different positions does he hold? 

How much time does he have for each position? 

Would you like to aid him in operating his store and 
selling your goods? 

The Bert L. White System of Dealer Development through 
Dramatized Literature has a fourfold purpose: (1) It de- 
velops the retailer into a profitable merchant; (2) It 
eliminates irksome missionary work from the duties of your 
salesmen; (3) It merchandises product, advertising and 
institutional policy; (4) It builds belief and loyalty on the 
part of the retailer. 


Bert L. White Company 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1217 Fullerton Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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i agazines for advertising 
eee s year and intensive local 
campaigns are running In a great 
number of cities throughout the 
United States; but to get a foot- 
hold for the product, Miss Vinick 
has found there is nothing like a 
demonstration; and she starts all 
new sections in her territory that 


"When the Aladdin Products 
Company decided to open the 
Eastern market simultaneously 
with the Chicago market, it sent 
her out as New York representa- 
tive. No definite campaign had 
been planned at that time. The 
job was to put Aladdin Dye Soap 
on the market in Greater New 
York. There are three distinct 
outlets for such a product: The 
department store trade, whom 
they sell direct; the retail drug- 
gists, and the retail grocers, 
whom they sell through jobbers. 


GETTING WIDE DISTRIBUTION IN NEW 
YORK 


Miss Vinick decided to get a 
footing through the large depart- 
ment stores. She found it easy 
enough to convince the depart- 
ment store managers that her 
company’s product would do the 
work, but it was not so easy to 
convince them that it would sell 
and sell on a large scale. How- 
ever, with the co-operation of one 
of the large Broadway department 
stores she put in an open demon- 
stration and a laundry demonstra- 
tion in a store across the street 
from it. The other department 
store managers all sat back and 
waited for results. To-day, out 
of the sixty-eight large and neigh- 
borhood department stores in the 
Metropolitan district, all but five 
are selling Aladdin on a large 
scale and a large number of these 
stores carry it to the exclusion of 
all competitive products. 

The next step was to get dis- 
tribution among the 5,000 drug- 
gists and the 21,000 grocers and 
hotion stores in this district. Miss 
Vinick divided the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, Newark and the 
balance of New Jersey into sec- 
tions and each section into dis- 
tricts. Then she turned her mis- 
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THE 
ENGINEERING 
FIELD 


LATIN AMERICA 


offers a wonderful market 
for American engineering 
equipment and machinery. 


EL INGENIERO 
Y CONTRATISTA 


for the past four years has 
been the only publication in 
America to specialize in this 
field, making a direct appeal 
to the user and dealer of 
engineering equipment, thus 
educating him up to Amer- 
ican standards. 


Sample copy and 
details on request 


DODWELL & CO., Ltd. 
159 Water Street New York 
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A Sales and Advertising Ex- 
ecutive invites correspond- 
ence from a_ high - grade 
concern in need of a 


Branch Manager 
Sales Manager 


Advertising Manager 
or 


Representative 


in 
Philadelphia 
or nearby territory. 


His present position is with 
a nationally known organiza- 
tion. Its duties include plan- 
ning sales campaigns, writing 
sales literature and work of 
a general managing char- 
acter, in addition to hiring, 
training and directing a large 
number of high-grade sales- 
men. ° 


He is considered aggressive, 
tactful, a good organizer and 
has a personal sales record 
that will merit the serious 
consideration of any one 
about to make a responsible 
appointment. 


He prefers a Division Sales- 
managership on a basis of 
drawing account against com- 
mission, but willing to con- 
sider any sales or advertising 
proposition for which, he is 
particularly fitted. 


Address “H. G.,” Box 125, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 











sionary crew loose in advange a 
a small local campaign, start 
last July. She made out a op. 
prehensive report form for exh 
salesman. He listed every call 
made, whether he succeeded jy 
selling the dealer or not, Noy 
she can refer to these records an( 
know just how many possibk 
dealers there are in each section 
and how many of them are Alaé. 
din dealers. After eight months 
of consistent selling they have s. 
cured a good 80 per cent of th 
retail drug trade and about 5) 
grocers and notion dealers, In 
a very short time a heavy loa 
advertising campaign will be re 
leased. The magazine campaign 
started last June, but for low 
advertising, it is believed distriby. 
tion should be secured in advance 
of advertising. “We don’t want 
any missing link in our selling 
methods,” said Miss Vinick. “ 
believe money is wasted in adver. 
tising, if, when a demand is 
created and the first enthusiasm 
of buying is on, the goods are 
not ready for sale over the 
counters.” 

When the demonstrators started 
the up-state territory, they me 
some unusual conditions. In open- 
ing up this territory, Miss Vinick 
went to the leading stores in Al- 
bany, Troy and Schenectady, and 
told them that if they would 
feature an Aladdin demonstration 
in their advertising, she would 
put in a saleswoman to make a 
actual demonstration and sell the 
goods. 

In Schenectady they opened 
demonstrations in two stores 0 
opposite sides of the street. The 
window displays were up and al 
arrangements made on Thursday 
night, because in Schenectady 
everybody works for the General 
Electric Company, which pays 0 
Friday afternoon, and the shopping 
is done from four o’clock in the 
afternoon until ten o’clock Satur 
day night. A big sale was antic 
pated because the demonstrators 
had started at the psychologic 
moment. After the stores clos 
Friday night. Miss Vinick met th 
demonstrators and they talkel 
things over. 
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cords an The New York Dealer Wants Adequately 
h section Advertised Merchandise 

are Alad. 

t months He has little use for any other. 

ha th He wants to have on hand everything new and desirable that 
rout 5,00) may be called for. But—his rent will eat him up if he buys 
ers. shelf-warmers. His store is always too small to more than supply 
avy local the many and varied demands of his customers. 

pr A big turnover is so necessary to his success that he has no time 
for local to “introduce unknowns.” 

: — That is why he meets the unknown salesman of the unknown 
Boa product with “I’ll buy when I have calls for it.” 


Sg | But say “ADVERTISING” to him, and he is sold— 

in adver IF you can “stay with him”! Is the advertising to be local and 
— 7 concentrated? Is it a sure-enough campaign and not merely a try- 
nthusiasm 


all ae out? Will copy appear before the goods grow musty? Are the 
over te mediums those that he knows from experience will send customers 
into his store? Is the we to be adequate? Will you continue 


rs started it and not leave him in the lurch after you have “‘stocked him up”? 
poten You must make it possible for your salesmen to MAKE HIM 
ss Vinick BELIEVE IN YOUR ADVERTISING. THEN HE 
es in Al- WILL BUY. 

tady, and 

2y would In New York the Newspaper is “the dealer’s choice”, and 
oye THE WORLD is his favorite newspaper. 

e Ww 


oda If you want the dealer with you, advertise in THE WORLD. If 
di sell the you want to merchandise the demand your advertising will create, 
most successfully, use “The World Plan to Protect the Retailer’. 


, One manufacturer, the largest in his line in America, said 
eet, The recently, “I am doing in six weeks with the aid of the Merchandis- 
p and al ing Department of the New York World what I could not hope 
Thursday to do in six months without it.” 

— Ask us what an introductory selling-advertising campaign will 
1 pays on cost, what competition you may expect, how big a PAS 


» shopping 


“ck in the Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


ck Satur- The NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
oh Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Building, New York _—_ Ford Bldg., Detroit 
chological 





res closed 
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T IS our privilege to announce that on 
and after May twelfth, 1919, our service 
will be reinforced by the addition of the 

able counsel, vigorous enthusiasm and matured 
talents of 


Mr. Cart P. JoHNson 


who joins this company as President, succeed- 
ing Mr. James H. Turner, resigned. 


Mr. Johnson’s high standing in the pro- 
fession is fully recognized through his many 
years of practical advertising and merchandis- 
ing service for the clients of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Co., Lord and Thomas, and other 
leading agencies. 


The infusion of his broad experience into 
this sturdy, rapidly growing organization so 
close upon our recent removal to larger quar- 
ters is gratifying to us, chiefly because it holds 
so much promise for those who seek the 
utmost in advertising ability and sincerity. 


TurRNER ADVERTISING CoMPANY 


202 South State Street 
CHICAGO 


whispe 
colors 
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Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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“uics Vinick,” they said, “we 
oto Aladdin here. The girls 
all get big salaries. They say 
they work for the Generous Elec- 
tric Company. They turn up ro 
noses at Our sign ‘Make Y our Ol 
Waist Look Like New, and say, 
No, thank you, I never have to 
dye an old waist. I always buy 
new. I wouldn’t be bothered. 
Then they hand a fat pay en- 
yelope, with a yellowback that you 
can see sticking out of it, over 
the counter and pay any old price 
fi waist.” is 
wall right!” said Miss Vinick. 
“If the girls here want to spend 
money, we'll help them, but we 
are going to sell Aladdin. When 
you get to the store to-morrow 
morning you take down that old 
sign and put one up that says: 
The Latest Color Fad from New 
York’ And to get their attention 
I wish you'd wear your best 
Georgette waist dyed in seven dif- 
ferent colors, artistically blended. 
When the girls go past your dis- 
play I want you to put on your 
best society manners and hand out 
a box of twelve assorted colors 
to them, saying, ‘Sold by the box, 
Modam. All the newest shades! 
Makes a lovely creation. Change 
the color of that beautiful new 
blouse at will.’” 


A STYLE THE DEMONSTRATORS DIDN’T 
INTEND TO INTRODUCE 


Then, and not until then, did 
the girls of the “Generous” Elec- 
tric Company buy, and they 
bought by the box, paying the full 
price of $1.20. It worked. The 
next week they came back with 
their blouses dyed in wonderful 
rainbow hues in imitation of the 
demonstrator’s. They thought her 
waist was the new color fad and 
they fell for it. Their haughti- 
ness had vanished, and instead of 
greeting the demonstrator with a 
turned-up nose, they would lean 
over to her confidentially and 
whisper, “How did you run the 
colors together so evenly? I 
couldn’t seem to do it, and I’d 

to learn. I think they’re 
lovely !” 

The demonstrator carefully 
showed them how to turn the 











Plan 


and 
Idea 
Man 


@A big business, re- 
cently re-organized, com- 
bining advertising and 
printing, offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for 
the right man to make a 
connection with unlimit- 
ed possibilities, including 
an interest in the busi- 
ness eventually. We 
want a high calibre man, 
and are willing to pay 
the price. A man who 
has had experience plan- 
ning and laying out 
complete direct-by-mail 
campaigns will be given 
preference. 

@ Give full details re- 
garding past record in 
first letter, and if pos- 
sible mail samples and 
photograph. All appli- 
cations will be consid- 
ered in strict confidence. 


C. C. RONALDS 


President 
THE RONALDS PRESS 
& ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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For the Man Who 
Is More Than An 
Advertising Manager 


—the man who has knowledge of adver- 
tising and advertising values—the man 
who has an appreciation of the quality 
side of merchandise—the man who com- 
bines a textile experience with a fashion 
sense—the man who can be sold and can 
in turn sell an idea— 


We Have a Rare 
Opportunity 
In short—a man who knows quality 
advertising from every angle— 


To such a one we offer a remunera- 
tion commensurate with his ability—plus 
such a future as can be held out to very 
few in the advertising field— 


- Answers in writing will be treated 
with the uttermost confidence— 


ANAbhigy 
P ee 
NEW YORK 
422 Fourth Avenue 








The above advertisement 
missed by a mile. 

The man we desire must 
have the capacity to earn 
over ten thousand a year. 
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—_ and the girls went away, 
y one a friend. 

In three weeks, 8,000 bars of 
Aladdin were sold. Working on 
the fact that while a woman wil 
become acquainted with a ney 
product in the large shopping 
centre, she will want to repeat her 
purchase at her neighborhood 
dealer’s, and with the results of 
the demonstrations to show, th 
company secured the co-operation 
of the largest drug jobber in thy 
territory and sold every dng 
store in the three towns, As ap. 
other result of the demonstr- 
tion, the management of one of 
the chain stores for which ; 
demonstration was given made it 
compulsory for every store in th 
chain—twenty-two in all—to cany 
Aladdin. 

Miss Celia Vinick has charge of 
the demonstrating and display. 
Miss Nell Vinick, the New Yor 
representative, maps out the ter- 
ritory and has charge of the sale: 
men. Miss Celia has some inter. 
esting things to say about training 
demonstrators, in addition to what 
her sister had already told me. 


NOT EVERY GIRL IS FITTED FOR All 
ENVIRON MENTS 


“You have to use a lot of good 
common sense in.this work,” sh 
said. “Methods that work in on 
locality won’t"go in another, Ths 
applies even to what we call ou 
girls. Up-state, for instance, wt 
say, ‘a representative from New 
York.’ In some places, she is tht 
Aladdin demonstrator, and w 
use various terms. The gitls like 
this. ‘Representative’ seems tok 
the most popular term.” 

A demonstrator is never é 
lowed to do parrot work. Shes 
taught the fundamentals of si 
ing, but she makes up her ow 
selling talk. Miss Vinick sp 
that anyone can sell a bar of so 
in half an hour, but she can # 
it just as easily in five. mimult 
or in one if she talks to the pomt 
The demonstrators are shown her 
to talk to the point, and are the 
made responsible for the busines 
they represent. They are shifted 
about often enough to give ths 
the variety of new faces and me 
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During the first quarter of 1919 the 
increase over 1918 is nearly 75%. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Chicago Office New York Office 
326 W. Madison St. 2 Columbus Circle 
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etter 
Letters 


Better 
Selling 


Concise, Interesting, 
Illustrated Weekly Bul- 
letins for Stenogra- 
phers, Correspondents 
and Retail Salespeople 





Let Me Help You Train Correspondents and Salespegh 


Out of 20 years of experience in advertising, selling, correspondence and employ: 
training work I have produced two series of weekly loose-leaf BULLETINS, write 
earnestly, illustrated freely, and printed on only one side of the paper, the oe 
side being left for the special comments or examples of the employer—the my 
facturer, the merchant, the sales manager, or the correspondence chief, 


Employes read these BULLETINS as they do a fine letter or an editorial pau 
around. Progressive manufacturers are using the BETTER LETTERS BULJ 
TINS for the correspondents and stenographers of their Home and Branch (fins 
and the BETTER SELLING Series for their house-organs, their traveling 
tatives or selected retail stores. Alert merchants are using the BETTER SELL. 
BULLETINS for training their salespeople. 

The whole system is based on the principle of one easy lesson at a time, Sa 
hearty support has been. received that increased editions and lower prices i 
become possible. 

There are probably not more than 300 American firms keen enough to do te 


ough work in these two important fields in the next year. If you have a susis 
that your firm or client is one of this 300, it will be a pleasure to supply full d 


cE De 


S. ROLAND HALL “stFiret National 
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“When Seconds 


irl is never put in 
hawt Count” 


i ent where she doesn’t 
ae the came type of girl can’t 
be put into a ten-cent store and a 
high-class department store. An 
Ajaddin girl who does good work 
never has to ask for promotion. 


A dose check’is kept on every One | 


f the demonstrators and there’s 


always a place higher up for the 


one with the best record. 


Every girl is instructed to hold 


her temper, however trying the 
circumstances may be. She always 
makes the point that Aladdin soap 
is guaranteed, and every cus- 
tomer who makes a complaint is 
asked to mail or bring her gar- 
ment into the office, and is as- 
sured that the complaint will be 
adjusted. 

One woman came to a demon- 
strator and said the soap didn’t 
dye, that she had tried to dye a 
waist and couldn’t. The demon- 
strator asked her how much water 
she used. “Why, a whole tub 
full,” answered the woman. “I 
always use that amount.” The 
demonstrator didn’t tell her she 
ought to have more sense and re- 
fer her to the directions, but she 
gave her a new cake of soap and 
courteously explained that she 
must use only a basin full of 
water. One woman said that she 
laid the cake of soap and the 
waist in the water and the color 
didn’t take. “But most women 
| afe sensible,” said Miss Vinick, 
} “and I always have a suspicion 
that the women who profess to do 
such fool things as this are as- 
suming a pose.” 


INTENSIVE SALES EFFORT 


Miss Vinick is now putting out a 
force of fourteen salesmen in the 
ew York territory. This drive 
is being made to get in many more 
i the next six weeks and to get 
@n absolute check on all their old 
, Supplying them with win- 
trims and other dealer helps 
In addition to this the force of 
eight girls demonstrating in de- 
partment stores in this territory 
will be continued. They work in 
all the large stores except the 
Fifth Avenue shops. 
lling isn’t a question of sex,” 














If time 
is money on printing 
Catalogs Booklets 
Publications Broadsides 


the large K-L organization 
makes the seconds count. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers”’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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Parcel Post 
Carrier 


The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good strong 
box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 


Made Only by a=___—__mnn 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Salesmen 


An unusual opportunity for 
three live wire salesmen ac- 
customed to earning a large 
income. Our Company, one 
of the largest concerns of its 
kind in the country, is plac- 
ing on the market a newly 
developed metal sign—which 
is transformed by our pat- 
ented process into an elec- 
tric sign at night. Either 
for outdoor or indoor use. 
Our process has been an 
immense success from the 
beginning. 


These signs are sold in 
quantities only to large ad- 
vertisers—no single signs 
are sold. The orders run 
into large figures—the re- 
ward is therefore liberal. 


The men we want must be 
well acquainted with Na- 
tional Advertisers, they may 
be employed now by selling 
street-car or outdoor adver- 
tising or magazine space. 


We have choicest territory 
open. .We need one man for 
Boston and New England, 
one for New York City, and 
another one for Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 


Please give us full details 
in your first letter if you 
expect to be considered. All 
information will be treated 
confidentially. Our Sales 
Manager will arrange for a 
meeting. Address your let- 
ter “Sales Manager,” Box 
129, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















finished Miss Vinick, “b 
individual. There are pi - 
more salesmen than saleswomen 
that every time a woman fizzle 
out, it is more noticeable.” 

To see the difference between 
a ten-cent store demonstration of 
an article and one in a high-class 
department store, I dropped into 
one of the big Sixth Avenue store 
on my way home, I walked 
casually past the demonstration 
counter two or three times, byt 
the young woman presiding there 
paid not the slightest attention tp 
me. The instant I stopped at the 
counter, however, she explained 
her product. 

“Dyes any color you wish 
madam. Combine two colors ané 
make the new Mikado Red, jus 
launched this season.” 

“I walked past you several 
times, but you didn’t speak to me 
until I stopped. Don’t you call 
out to people as they pass here?” 

“Oh, you couldn’t do it ina 
store of this class, madam. When 
I used to sell in a ten-cent store, 
I did, but you're not allowed to 
do it here.” 

Again I hung around and lis 
tened. I noticed that this demon- 
strator never gave her attention 
exclusively to any one person in 
the group about her but talked to 
them all. The woman who hes- 
tated got no more attention than 
the others, but when the others 
had bought and passed on, the 
demonstrator turned back to the 
woman and again carefully ex 
plained the merits of the soap, 
washing something in the smal 
tub that she had for that purpos 
to show the process. 

As I passed through the stor 
on my way out I stopped at a 
aisle counter where bargain hosiery 
was displayed. The variety o 
light shades indicated a sale of 
left-over evening hosiery. As! 
passed, I caught these words 
“They're a good bargaifi, but m- 
less you happened ‘to have # 
evening dress to match, yo 
couldn’t wear them.” 

“I wonder if we couldn't & 
them with that soap I saw bem 
demonstrated down the aisl’ 
said one woman. 
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as a Market Place / 


Peace is speaking to the Commercial and Industrial world 


in a new language. 

No longer are there territorial restrictions. The World 
is the modern manufacturer’s market. He will advertise 
his goods abroad and he will sell them abroad. He will 
chart the seven seas with our great new Merchant Marine. 
All ports are open’ to him—welcome him. 

This, then, means new industrial activity. There will be 
new factories and new transportation demands. Branch 
plants will spring up from New York to China. Competi- 
tion of the fine sort will make globe-trotters of our salesmen. 

In this great Building Period, there will be instant de- 
mand for all of those things which go into the making of 
National prosperity—belts, machinery, oils, trucks, trac- 
tors, ignition systems—the entire gamut of Production. 

The Scientific American, long before the War, was not 
only read by all leaders in all these lines, but had a remark- 
able foreign circulation. When you speak through the 
Scientific American you speak well nigh EVERY indus- 
trial language. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York Tower Bidg., Chicago 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM 


announces the opening of a 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
58 East Washington Street 


in charge of 


MR. JAMES A. RICE 


Advertisers and Advertising Agents in the | 
Middle West are invited to avail themselves | 
of Mr. Rice’s long experience in the field. 


We wish to acknowledge our appreciation 
of the gratifying increase in our western 
business which has made possible this exten- 
sion of our organization. 


ROGERS and MANSON CO. 


S. Howard Myers—Advertising Manager 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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“That’s a good idea,” remarked 
another. “I'll go and find out. 
She did, and coming back from 
the Aladdin display with several 
cakes in her hand, she bought 
three pairs of stockings. 

As the buying at the hosiery 
counter began, I knew my place 
was back with the Aladdin repre- 
sentative. In half an hour she 
sold twenty-six cakes to women 
who had bought the bargain 
hosiery. Several of the women 
bought cakes to dye silk gloves to 
match their suits, because the rep 
resentative suggested it in her 
conversation. 

The day was so nearly spent by 
this time that I went to the 
ladies’ dressing room to make my- 
self presentable for a dinner en- 
gagement. And there again, | 
bumped into Aladdin. “Pardon 
me,” said one of the women to 
another, “but your petticoat shows 
about an inch, though it’s such a 
heavenly shade that I wouldn’t 
mind it, if I were you.” 

“Isn't it?” enthusiastically ex- 
claimed the other. “I think it’s a 
great success myself. I dyed it 
last night with a soap.” 

“What kind?” chorused several. 
“Aladdin. I bought it down- 
stairs here, yesterday.” 

Again I betook me to the dem- 
onstration counter. I had scarcely 
arrived there when there was a 
regular flurry of buyers—the same 
women I had seen in the dressing 
room. Fifteen minutes later I 
kept my dinner engagement, fully 
convinced that the best way to 
market a product of the dye soap 
variety is through demonstration. 


Lieutenant Appel Returns to 


Lieut. H. M. Appel has returned to 
this country from France. He was for- 
aay Fay and advertising manager of 
the Black Cat Textiles Company, Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

Lieut. Appel is with the 120th Field 
Artillery, now at Camp Devens, Mass. 


Returned Soldier Joins Detroit 
Art Company 


Harry Hogan, recently returned from 
yo Service, has joined the staff of the 
Dee ampbell Co., commercial artists, 
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Why Liggett Advertising Pays 


There will be no ignorance of the 
company’s current advertising among 
the employees of the Liggett drug chain, 
if the following instructions to store 
managers are followed out. In the same 
issue of the “Liggett Leader” in which 
they are printed is a double-page an- 
nouncement of why it is necessary that 
instructions of any sort from head 
quarters be followed. Hence it is rea 
sonable to presume that the sales force 
in all the stores know the goods that 
are being advertised and are prepared 
to make sales, prepared for by the ad 
vertising 

The announcement, addressed “To 

Managers,” reads as follows: 

“Are you showing your Salespeople 
the ads that are sent you every week 

“If not, you are falling down com 
pletely on the job. 

“You are leaving undone just the one 
thing that alone can make the Advertis 
ing Campaign a success in your store 

‘he surest thing about this cam 
paign is that its success or failure is 
almost entirely in the hands of the sales 
people. 

“After all, it’s the Salespeople who 
come constantly in direct contact with 
the public—it is they who meet the cus- 
tomers—it is they who make the sales— 
it is they who give the service; in a 
word, it is really they who represent 
Liggett’s. 

“Tf they please, the customer is fa- 
vorably impressed. If they displease, the 
customer is unfavorably impressed. 

“If the pemeasonts back up the ad 
vertising, the advertising will be a suc- 
cess. 

“Tf they don’t it’s going to be a dis- 
mal failure. 

“Mr. Gales wants the salespeople to 
see the ads—to read the ads—to under- 
stand the ads. 

“Please see that every salesperson and 
cashier in your store sees each week’s 
advertising. 

“Read each ad over with each one of 
them. 
“Get them all interested. 

“Get them to pledge themselves to 
help you to make the Advertising Cam- 
paign a success.” 


R. D. Brigham Makes a 
Change 

R. D. Brigham, advertising manager 
of the Sperry Flour Company, San 
Francisco, has been appointed assistant 
to the president of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco, and as- 
sociated companies, in charge of adver- 
tising, publicity and general promotion 
work. 


H. B. Cohen Now With 
Dooley-Brennan 


Harry B. Cohen, formerly of Lord & 
Thomas, has taken a position on_the 
copy staff of the Dooley-Brennan Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





Writing the Way You Talk Won’ 
Always Make a Good Letter 


The After-Dinner Discourse Loses to the Crisp Concentrated Message 


By E. P. Corbett 


Of the National Cash Register Company 


N the April 10 issue of Print- 

ERS’ INK, S. C. Lambert makes 
the refreshing statement* that a 
knowledge of the merchandise 
one is offering for sale is of more 
importance to the _ sales-letter 
writer than the ability to write 
perfect English. 

Mr. Lambert, i take it, is 
speaking not about “sales-letters” 
but about letters-that-sell. The 
former include the kind that are 
sold to the man who merely 
wishes to sell, and every day they 
are foisted by the millions upon 
an unsuspecting public. The lat- 
ter are comparatively few in num- 
ber, but they are the kind that go 
out and get the business. 

Now, for a number of years, I 
made my daily bread by writing 
not “sales-letters,” but letters- 
that-sell, and as a result of my 
experience, I came to some pretty 
definite conclusions—which, per- 
haps, may be of benefit to others. 

First. let me confess that I 
have never taken a correspondence 
course in sales-letter writing. In 
fairness, however, I must plead 
guilty to having read a number of 
books which gave alleged infor- 
mation on the subject—one in par- 
ticular which displayed between 
its covers a great many model 
letters. To my delight, I found 
among those specimens one letter 
that I would actually have been 
willing to send out to my pros- 
pective customers. But that was 
an extraordinarily high average. 
Most of the books that I saw on 
“how to write sales-letters” reg- 
istered not very far above zero 
per cent. 

But, as I say, I received no 
higher. education in sales-letter 
writing—at least not from corre- 

* See article in April 10 issue, page 


77, entitled “Writing Sales Letters 
That Sell.” 


spondence courses or books by ex. 
perts. Topsy and I got our start 
in the same homely fashion | 
too, “just growed,” but I had 
do something more than just 
“write the way I would tal’ 
That is one of the most absuri 
statements that is made about th 
qualifications of a good letter 
writer—that he should write jug 
the way he would tatk. Of cours. 
a letter should not be stilted, by 
I would just like to read one of 
those letters written as the write. 
talks. It might be all right if om 
could be assured beforehand that 
the prospect would wade through 
a three- or four-page letter: by 
not otherwise. 


A LONG LETTER BREAKS UNDER Is 
OWN WEIGHT 


opinion, _ sales-letters 
should be one-page affairs—ai 
least until some _ response ha 
been obtained from the prospect 
After that, the length of the le 
ter will depend upon the space it 
takes to give the necessary infor- 
mation. Unless the subject mat 
ter is of vital importance and it- 
terest, however, the average ma 
is unlikely to read through a long 
letter. 

Moreover, the long letter gives 
too much chance for anti-clima 
I heard a ginger-up speaker th 
other night advise young ma 
never to start anything the 
couldn’t finish. Then he war 
dered on, lost ,in the intricacies 
of his own tongue, until one cha 
audibly murmured, “Then wht 
the blazes did you start to ti 
for?” 

And that is the way with log 
letters. They take too ma 
words to express their thongit 
They express it weakly and ti 
repeat—depending upon repetitit 


In my 


to impress the prospect, 
8 
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“Put yourself into your letter; 
How to (rite pull down the flap and seal 


yourself in. Then, when your 


correspondent opens the en- 

a Successful velope, you step out ; your eye 

looks squarely into his ; your 

etter voice speaks your message ina 

way that commands his at- 
tention.” __ 

That picturesque formula is also one of the best argu 
ments we have ever heard for the use of 


obliged 


GID ampshiecal | 


To what paper could you entrust your own personality so safely, or # 

successfully, as to Old Hampshire Bond ? What paper so po’ 

expresses the good taste, the sturdy character, and the clean, crisp a» 

thority that are of such important assistance to the business message? 

wae for the Old Hampshire Specimen Book, and a copy of 
“Better Business Letters.” 


Old Hampshire Stationery 


A writing paper of character in a number of distinctive 
sizes, tints and textures for men and women. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETIS 
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n strength of presenta- 
res "h short letter has to be a 
poiled-down affair. There is no 
room for camouflage in a five- 
paragraph letter. It contains 
punch and not handshakes. And 
that is what is wanted. ; 

When I write a letter, I figure 
that I have a message to deliver. 
| yse the shortest words I can 
and the simplest construction. I 
put one idea to the sentence. I 
write so plainly that even an ig- 
‘norant man cannot fail to under- 
sand my meaning. — 

A sales-letter writer should 
have a good working vocabulary 
—but he doesn’t need to use it 
all at one time. I never was a 
stickier for exact grammar. I 
should like to see a little thing 
like a split infinitive stand in my 
way! There are times when it 
is a positive advantage to be un- 
grammatical. The main purpose 
of a sales-letter is to sell goods 
] prefer good grammar, but | 
think of selling goods first and 
not of grammar. In other words, 
I write a letter straight from the 
heart. If it is grammatical, so 
much the better. If it isn’t, why 
worry? 

As for the start of the letter, I 
believe most emphatically in get- 
ting right to the point in the 
opening sentence. Then I follow 
through, leaving no gaps which 
the mind of the prospect will be 
obliged to jump. 


™ FOLLOW THROUGH” A GOOD RULE IN 
LETTER-WRITING 


Right here is a big psychologi- 
tal point that is the stumbling- 
pont for many writers. There 
must be no gaps in the train of 
thought expressed in the letter. 
If there are gaps, the reader in 


the message and the effect is lost. 
Take a lesson from the movies. 
When it is‘necessary in the pic- 


shown on the screen picking up 
s hat and about to leave. Then 
another picture shows him going 
but the door and down the steps. 

he is shown at the door of 
ne other house, and then inside. 
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American Citizens 


exclusively (or declarants), are 
employed in mills, factories and 
two huge shipyards in the City of 
Chester, Pa.—all working on a 


100% production schedule. 


These skilled artisans and speedy ship 
workers live in homes erected for them 
| by the United States Government, for 
which $5,000,000 was appropriated. 


| There’s no doubt you appreciate the 
enormity of this big purchasing power — 

| a mass of steady, intelligent workers who 
will read and believe your effective appeal 
if published in the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


Member of A. B. C. 

Foreign Representative 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
303 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Association Bldg., Chicago 








Photoplay Journal 


(DON’T CONFUSE THE NAME) 


Could claim three or 
four readers to every 
copy and be within 
reason—it does claim 
over 35,000 news- 
stand buyers every 
month, without fear 
of contradiction. 
Known quality plus 
known quantity mer- 
its your patronage, 


Mr. Advertiser. 


Published In Philadelphia 
CENTRAL PR 


COMPANY, (315 Cherry 
Represented in the East 
by 8S. M. GotppEre, 303 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
resented in the West 
Joun A. Tenner, Morton Bidg., 
leago. 





PUBLISHING 
St. 
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Mm ma 


Mark Well the Mark 


Let Us Print It 
In RICHMOND! 


Printing is Richmond’s third 
industry. The shop of BET- 
TER printing specializes in 
High-Grade Printed Matter 
for Advertisers 
House Organs, Booklets, Fold- 
ers, etc. We offer prompt, ef- 
ficient service on a cost plus 
profit basis. May we serve you? 
Members U. T. A.—Standard Cost 
Finding System in Operation 


The Shop of BETTER Printing 


Garrett & Massie, Inc. 
Box 3855-1. Richmond, Va. 























— 
PACKAGE 
LABEL 
6D 
TRADE 
MA RK 


Ghey are the uniform, 
insignia and battle-flag 
ot your merchandising 
army. Make sure 
you give your product 


a fair chance in its 


commercial struggles 
by having them right. 








ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
1630 Sansom Street 


hic Interpret 
ora Promotive Needs 

















It would be much easier to shoy 
him in one picture putting on his 
hat, and then in the next Dictur 
at the other house. But pepe 
jority of people would not Conner} 
the two. They would Wonder 
how he came to be there 

I believe that a Sales-lette, 
should combine both reason an 
suggestion. In fact, the lett: 
which properly combines both j 
a winner. Applied suggestion 
the science that the saleslety 
writer should study. The mp 
who understands the power ¢ 
suggestion can plant seeds of & 
sire in the mind of the prospg 
without his being aware that } 
is done designedly. 

Don’t overlook the emotion! 
appeal. You have fifty chang 
to get under a man’s skin throw, 


| the door of his emotions than yw 


have through the door guarded 
by his reason. And the emotiog! 
are surprisingly easy to reah 
When you drop a few emotion 


' seeds that make a prospect wat 


the thing you want him to hax 
you have got him. working « 
your side. He may toss your Ié 
ter in the waste basket, but tk 
seed is in his mind just the sam 
germinating. Sooner or later ¢ 
sprouts and comes to the surfae 

At one time I was writing lt 
ters for a mail-order concern thi 
sold a high-class specialty. W 
sold direct to the consumer, aif 
inasmuch as the concern was prt 
tically unknown and the goo 
ranged in price from $10 to $i 
you will see that I had a re 
problem. Fortunately, the gooé 
enabled me to make word picturé 
that would bring water to one 
mouth. I was selling section 
greenhouses, and they were gu 
houses, too. My word pictur 
sold me first of all. I have long 
for a greenhouse ever since, Il 
head of the multigraph si 
where I had my multigraphig 
done, told me that she hoped inf 
little while to be able to by 
greenhouse. 

I wrote and used form lett 
as far as possible, having a® 
ries to meet each condition. § 
course, when people wrote i 
ask questions, I went after i 








SieT to thoy 
utting on his 
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DIRECT Advertising 
Will “Put It Across” 


_and there are seven separate and distinct 
reasons why. Every advertising man knows 
them—but often he fails to relate those 
values with his immediate selling problems. 


One all-important, comprehensive, instrument in build- 
ing sales for even the best of products is effective Printing. No 
matter how interesting the message, it must be “dressed” to 
demand optical favor, through harmonious typography and 
attractive illustration, in appropriate colors of paper and ink. 
Then the virile message develops the results it merits. 


Members of this Organization are splendidly equipped to 
produce this character of service—plus advertising service! 


Many U. T. A. Printers have special departments devoted to 
helping customers plan and prepare DIRECT Advertising. Both 
they and those members not so equipped have access to the 
U. T. A. Advertising Bureau. It is a service YOU can have 
through U. T. A. members who are immediately identified by 

their display of the trade mark 

shown at the left, on their sta- 

tionery, in their advertising and at 
R their place of business. 





Gey aes 

“CTYPOTHETHE NS The U. T. A. Advertising Bureau 
has just published an interesting lit- 
tle booklet, ‘“Two Blades of Grass,’’ 
too valuable for practical advertis- 

Mark Well the Mark ing men to overlook. It is yours 


for the asking. 


United Typothetae of America 
(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PRINTERS) 
Not Conducted for Profit 
General Offices: 608 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 





This Campaign is in co-operation with Paper Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers of 7 ype and Printing Machinery, Engravers and 
Electrotypers. 
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less trouble and better results than chasing 
all over town to an engraver’s office. 
Right here in Philadelphia a large percentage of our 
orders come through the mails. 
Written instructions are less likely to go wrong than 
verbal orders. 
But don’t forget to write clearly your requiremerits 
when ordering or requesting estimates. 
Our experience with all kinds of engraving problems 
may help you if you are uncertain about the kind of 
engravings you need. 
The fact that orders come to us from all over United 
States, and even some foreign countries, is evidence 
that the quality of our work is appreciated. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
; 
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ARTISTS, COLOR ENGRAVERS 
MAKERS OF EMBOSSING DIES 


PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
ENGRAVING ©. 


920 RACE STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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with personal letters. But it was 
surprising how many orders came 
in from form letters alone. I 
have received checks in advance 
for as high as $400 from form 
letters. But the letters that pro- 
duced those checks were ot the 

onal type. Hundreds of peo- 
ple wrote in, addressing the let- 
ters to me in 
MT hat doesn’t mean that I un- 
duly advertised myself, beyond 


_ signing my name to the letters. | 


But it does mean that my letters 
struck so intimate a chord in the 
breasts of the recipients that they 
felt I was interested in them, or 
at least interested in the things 


. in which they were interested. 


That brings me to another point 
I never made any claims that were 
not fully justified. I always felt 
that I represented not only my 
employer, but the people to whom 
I sold goods. They believed what 
I told them—they took my word 
for it—and it was up to me to 
justify their faith. 

No one can tell another how to 
put into a letter that intangible 
something that induces the feeling 
of trust in the mind of the one 
who reads. It is because it is so 
intangible that it is so hard to 
forecast the success or failure of 
any proposed letter. The best 
recipe I can give for putting it 
into letters is to say that one 
must honestly feel in himself 
whatever he expects the reader 
of the letter to feel as he reads it. 
It might be called the transmis- 
sion of emotions. Sounds fishy, 
doesn’t it? I hear some of those 
hard, cold practical men sniff and 
mutter, “More of that psychology 
stuff,” ‘ 

All right, I am not attempting 
to prove anything. I am simply 
stating what I have found to be 
a fact. I assert that the sales- 
letter writer who has a real be- 
lief in his goods, who knows them 
and knows that they would really 
benefit all who buy them, and 
who, as he writes, visualizes the 
Prospect and feels an intense de- 
sire to be of service to him, ,has 
gone far on the way to writing a 
successful letter. 


care of the com- | 


| * 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ac Daily 
7c Sunday 
$950 A Year 


| at these prices with circulation 
60,000 Daily; 70,000 Sunday, 


you know 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





No. 10 of a series 





97% of Our Readers 
Own Automobiles 


Bankers universally have the best 
homes. They enjoy and use the best 
of everything. They influence others 
to have better homes and to get more 
good out of life. The Northwestern 
Banker offers you a splendid opportu- 
nity to reach buyers of the highest 
class 


The Northwestern Banker 


Clifford De Puy, Publisher 
Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. L. Spencer, president, Oakland Sav- 
ings Bank, Oakland, Iowa, says: “We 
enjoy reading The Northwestern Banker 
very much and consider it one of the 
best financial papers issued. We feel 


as if we could not keep shop without it.” 
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Here’s Your Man! 


Here’s a man just discharged 
as Captain, Quartermaster 
Corps, who was formerly adver- 
tising manager for a 16-page 
daily newspaper. He is an en- 
thusiastic student of advertis- 
ing and is well experienced in 
writing copy and planning sales 
campaigns for many different 
businesses. He is 


A Real Business 


BUILDER 


and wants to connect with a 
broad-visioned concern and 
plenty of hard work. Please 
don’t bother unless you are sin- 
cere and willing to pay the 
price for the man you want. 
Address “J. L. P.,’’ Box 127, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


THE 


| an ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
FOR THE SODA FOUNTAIN TRADE 
The Key to an industry with over 
$200,000,000.00 yearly turn-over 
through 100,000 fountains. Watch 
prohibition boost these figures! 
THE SODA FOUNTAIN 
for 17 years the only national and 
excluswe trade journal in this im- 
portant and growing field. 
“Candy Is Sold 
Where Soda is Sold!’’ 


Confectionery firms get big sales 
results from its large circulation 
and strong trade influence. 

Write for rates and sample copy 


**It Never Disappoints an 
Advertiser,’’—Ask Them! 


D. O. Haynes & Co., Publishers 
No. 3 Park Place, New York 
ARERR SO EN TINIE EA 




















W. J. Lennon Out of Servi 

W. J. Lennon, recently released a 
the navy, is now with the ady fr 
depirtment of Chemical ang Metallyr,: 
cal Engineering, New York. M L 
non was with Doubleday, Porte 
before entering the navy, “ 


— 


J. G. Roe Joins Green, Fulton 
Cunningham 


J. G. Roe has joined ¢ 
of the Green, Fulton, Cunsicggatiatn 
pany in Detroit. Mr. Roe was former 
with the Hupp Motor Company and lig 
was advertising manager of the ] C 
Wilson Truck Company. * 


Bert Knight With Newel. 
Emmett 


Bert Knight formerly in charge 
layouts and art work at the Ned 
Company, New York, has taken or 
lar position with the Newell-Emnes 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Johnson Heads Turner Adve. 
tising Company 


Carl P. Johnson has joined the Ty 
ner Advertising Company, Chicago, » 


president. Mr. Johnson has been asp 


ciated with the William H. Rankin Com 
pany, Lord & Thomas, and other age 
cies 


Appointments by Milwaukee 
“Journal” 


L. A. Webster has been 
assistant to the publisher of the # 
waukee Journal. L. L. Bowyer & 
begn made business manager and RA 
Turnquist advertising manager. 


H. S. Woodman Represents 
Butterick Trio in New Yor 
H. S. Woodman, formerly with th 

Chicago Tribune, has joined the adver 

tising staff of the Butterick Publishiy 

Company, and will represent the Bu 

terick Trio in New York. 


E. R. MacAusland in Char 
of Eastern Territory 
Earle R. MacAusland, assistant # 
vertising director of The Modern Pn 
cilla, Boston, has been transferred to ® 
New York office, in charge of the Eat 
ern territory. 


Paul Smith With “Mothes 
Magazine” 

Paul Smith has been appointed Eas 
ern. representative of Mothers Mop 
sing, with headquarters in New Yon 
Mr” Smith was formerly with Hest! 
Magazine. 
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“Electrotypes—Quick ?” 


Then it’s ‘Rapid Service’’ you want. We 








n, 

n — can fill your Electrotype orders, Promptly— 

orp Efficiently—whether you are located on the 

ws tae Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific Coast. 

Bis We make all kinds of Advertising Plates and 
Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and Mats, 
Electros by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold 

n cha Process. Sole owners U. S. Letters Patent 

ken a in on Aluminotype. 


well-Emmer 


w. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 





er rer * + . 
rV Adve Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in the World 
ed the Te New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
hicago, x : . : 
REFERENCES:—Any fi ] advert think of. If you ask them, 
Rankin be you will find that Bnee df them fam dy pid’s Service means. 














other ages 





;™GUGLER- 


“Lithographic Co. 


Broadsides that “Pull” 


Suppose two broadsides came to you today—one 


“o- nicely arranged, good, strong headlines and good 

zinc or half-tone illustrations; the other, as good 
1 Charge as the first in every way but printed in offset litho- 
tory graphy—rich, brilliant colors, with every detail in 
oth 3 the illustrations standing out in a clean-cut way. 
red of Ning times out of ton, offese Hthography- if its the Gugler 
of the Eas kind, first-class in every detail. 


Send for samples. Find out what our half-century of experi- 
M ; ence and extensive facilities can do for you in this very import- 
other ant class of work. 


GUGLER LITHOGRAPHIC CoO. 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


‘ya 7-\ 0) 4-4 =a), | ol | Lor: leven 
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In April, 1919, The Seattle Baily | 
and Sunday Times Busted Clear 
out of bounds 


First off, it raised 
its size from seven to 
eight columns. Next, 
it purchased six addi- 
tional Merganthaler 
typesetting machines 
thus enlarging its al- 
ready splendid printirg 
plant to 31 machines, 
Then, it ordered from 
R. Hoe & Co. an addi- 
tional all steel octuple 
press. It now has in 
operation three octu- 
ples, one sextuple 
multi-color press, and 
one quad press. 








This was going 
some, but listen! 





In April The Times 
carried | 441,244 lines 
of paid advertising, 

The Times Building being 96,782 lines 
more than the total of the other two newspapers combined. 


This was 353,598 lines more than The Times’ own record 
for April, 1918. 

Also, this was the largest month for regular advertising 
in the history of The Times. 

The Times’ net paid circulation for April, 1919 was 708% 
copies daily at three cents and 94,790 copies Sunday at seven 
cents in town and ten cents out of town. 


Times Printing Company of Seattle 


Times Building, Times Square 
JOSEPH BLETHEN, President C. B. BLETHEN, Editor-in-Chief 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES—Eastern and Central 
NEW YORK, World Bldg. ST.LOUIS, Post Dispatch Bldg. CHICAGO, Tribune Bidg. 
DETROIT, Ford Bldg. KANSAS CITY, Bryant Bldg. 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Pacific Coast 
SAN FRANCISCO, 742 Market Street R. J. Bidwell Company 
Members A. B. C. 

















Sales Questions That the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Is Prepared 
to Answer 


Commercial Intelligence Section to Give Wide Variety of Data 


T looks as though hot rivalry is 
ie. develop between manufac- 
turers engaged in export in an 
effort to secure the maximum 
amount of inside information 
from the Bureau ot Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce with respect 
to the standing and buying possi- 
bilities of foreign prospects. One 
clock company, for example, may 
inquire as to the probable outlet 
for its goods in a certain quarter 
and is told that another clock 
company (name not mentioned) is 
already doing a tidy volume of 
business in that market. Does 
that satisfy the curiosity of the 
inquirer? Naturally not. The 
seeker after knowledge wants to 
know whether it is the Ansonia 
people or just what other com- 
petitor has been the first to in- 
vade a promising trade field. 

All such inquiries are supposed 
to come to Washington by mail, 
and, indeed, the officials whose duty 
it is to make answer, would prefer 
them to come that way. It is, 
however, significant of the inter- 
est in the subject that lately a 
number of leading advertisers 
have placed personal representa- 
tives on the ground. Their eager- 
ness to get information bids fair 
to develop a new school of com- 
mercial sleuthing. The officials 
insist, though, that personal calls 
will elicit no information that 
might not be gained by letter. 
This onslaught on the Com- 
merce Bureau for sales sugges- 
tions has been prompted in no 
small measure by the reports that 
have lately gained circulation. 
These rumors have it that the 
War Trade Board has turned over 
to the Department of Commerce 
for the benefit of American 
manufacturers and exporters the 
wealth of information collected 
during the war incident to the is- 


suance of the export licenses re- 
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quired on all overseas shipments. 
Naturally, this is a prospect to 
stir the imagination of any busi- 
ness man. . Why should the 
American manufacturers worry 
over the trade infermation that 
Great Britain is reputed to have 
absorbed, if he could have the 
benefit of the intimate details of 
international trade revealed by 
the records of the War Trade 
Board? Some business men, judg- 
ing by the letters they have sent 
to Washington, have had visions 
of revelations that would show 
just how much their competitors 
sold and where they sold it. 


TRADE SECRETS ARE SAFE 


There is no real basis for these 
wild rumors, however. It is cer- 
tain that the secrets of the arch- 
ives of the War Trade Board will 
not be thrown open to the public. 
This, however, does not minimize 
the value of certain new facilities 
that are being created for the 
benefit of exporters. There have 
been turned over to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
thousands of record and statistical 
cards from what are known as the 
“white list” files of the War 
Trade Board pertaining to busi- 
ness houses in other countries 
which have been engaged in an 
importing business with American 
firms, but it is not likely that the 
War Trade Board files in their 
entirety will thus be made avail- 
able. 

Whether the new confidential 
file at the Department of Com- 
merce eventually embodies all the 
War Trade Board’s data or only 
the nucleus already obtained, sup- 
plemented as time goes on, by re- 
ports from U. S. Consuls, etc., it 
may be stated unequivocally that 
it will not be the policy of ‘the 
Bureau to disclose “trade secrets.” 
To the manufacturer of safety 
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razors who is mulling the ques- 
tion of whether he shall endeavor 
to establish his goods in Timbuc- 
too the man at the desk in Wash- 
ington may say: “Some of your 
competitors are doing very well 
there and I can give you a list of 
the leading merchants in that 
market.” But he is not going to 
unbosom himself to the extent of 
telling just how many Gems and 
Gillettes and Autostrops found 
that outlet last year and who 
handled them. 

Another misconception that has 
resulted from the incomplete and 
inaccurate forecasts is that this 
new cog in the Federal machine is 
to be a full-fledged credit rating 
bureau covering the world and 
available for the free consultation 
of American sellers. The vision 
might appear almost too good to 
be true, but evidently it has not 
been so regarded. During the 
past fortnight dozens of letters 
have been received in Washington 
from credit managers who would 
like Uncle Sam to tell them defi- 


nitely and explicitly as to the fi- 
nancial responsibility of various 
importers in foreign countries. 


Officials at Washington state 
that, notwithstanding all rumors 
to the contrary, they will not and 
cannot undertake the conduct of 
an information bureau that will 
approximate in its service the 
mercantile agencies. Neither will 
they compete with the reporting 
services that have been instituted 
by a number of the leading 
American banks that have lately 
established branches in various 
foreign countries. It has always 
been the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that it could 
not undertake to vouch for the re- 
sponsibility of any foreign mer- 
chant, although it might spread 
before an inquirer circumstantial 
evidence in his favor. 


MAKING KNOWN A WIDER MARKET 


Though its work has been mis- 
represented, this should not. ob- 
scure the fact that the new Com- 
mercial Intelligence Section of 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is prepared 
to perform a service of real value 


INK 


to the business Public. To fur. 
nish _ detailed information 

American firms seeking pe 
knowledge _regardi : 

. NE Opportunj 
ties for the sale of their com 
modities IN various parts of th 
— IS @ service of tangible 
Vz > eve : 
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ig, agg Statement of 
the quick assets of every trade 

The Intelligence Section vil 
for example, when it gets under 
way, tell an inquirer that a spe. 
fied firm is a large corporation 
conducting extensive operations 
or, as the case may be, is a hous 
of medium size or is a small firm 
A system of stars will probably 
adopted to indicate the relative 
position and magnitude of firm; 
reported upon, with a distinctive 
mark to signify when all informa. 
tion is lacking regarding a cited 
firm. The fact that the new in- 
telligence office will also indicat 
to an advertiser that his leading 
American competitors are already 
doing business with a firm regaré. 
ing- which he has inquired is in 
itself equivalent to the most de 
pendable class of credit inform. 
tion. The average manufacturer 
needs no better assurance of re 
sponsibility than that his leading 
rivals are already entrusting ther 
goods to a given firm. 

In reality the Commercial In 
telligence Section is likely to k 
of far greater value to sales man- 
agers than to credit managers 
The foremost function of the new 
office will be to help America 
houses to establish agency rele 
tions abroad. It will afford a 
unequalled medium for the rt 
vision of mailing lists and wil 
furnish prospective commertid 
travelers with information as f 
the most important people to set 
in any territory that they mayb 
assigned to cover. 

Any advertiser who is at d 
conversant with world-wide trade 
conditions can readily see hoy 
vitally important is just this das 
of information at this time. 
world-war has disarranged 
trade map almost as seriously & 
it has the political map. 
commercial houses have 
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~ EL PASO 


| 


THE TRADE CENTER OF A VAST TERRITORY 


TO WHICH MINING, MANUFACTURING, STOCK 
RAISING AND FARMING CONTRIBUTE HEAVILY 


Through the rapid 
development of the 
Southwest, El Paso has 
pushed forward during 
the past few years to 
a position of marked 
pre-eminence as the 
distributing center for 
a tremendous territory, 
embracing the choicest 
mining and stock rais- 
ing sections of West 
Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and Old 
Mexico. From every 
section of America, 
wide - awake intelligent 
business men have 
come to link up with 
the progress and devel- 
opment of El Paso. 
These men know the 
value of advertising 
and use it themselves. 


THE EL PASO MORNING TIMES 


LEADS EVERY MONTH IN LOCAL ADVERTISING 
DURING MARCH THE TIMES 
Carried 390,745 Lines of Local Advertising. A Lead Over 
the Evening Paper of 108,414 Lines 

Able editorials, splendid sport page, woman’s daily fea- 
ture page and the cream of local interest combined with 
the livest news from all quarters of the globe. These are 
the outstanding features which make the Times the 
favored newspaper in the best homes of the Southwest. 

The Times maintains an active Service and Promotion 
Department and offers real co-operation to national adver- 
tisers. Times advertising plus Times service assure maxi- 
mum results. 


El Paso Morning Cimes 
FIRST NOW FIRST ALWAYS 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


NEWYORK CHICAGO DETROIT ST.LOUIS KANSAS CITY 











600 MILES TO THE NEAREST 
LARGE DISTRIBUTING CENTER 
—SHOWING HOW PECULIARLY 
EL PASO DOMINATES THE 
GREAT SOUTHWEST TERRITORY 
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Advertising Agencies and Publishers Now 
Occupying Offices in the Little Building 


J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Boston Daily Advertiser 
Sunday Advertiser & American 
Paul Block, Inc. 

Pictorial Review 

Cosmopolitan 

McCall’s Magazine 

The Delineator 

The Designer 

The Woman’s Magazine 


Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 
Collier’s Weekly 
Hearst’s Magazine 
Everybody’s Magazine 
Red Book Magazine 
Metropolitan Magazine 
Physical Culture 
People’s Home Journal 
Current Opinion 
Motion Picture Magazine 


Centrally located at the intersection of Tremont and 


Boylston Streets, 
readily accessible 


overlooking Boston 
to any part of the city by interior 


Common, and 


subway connection, the Little Building is ideally situated. 
All the other conveniences and appointments of this most 
modern office building of Boston are no less desirable. 
Any organization establishing offices in the Little Build- 
ing will find themselves in good company. Communica- 
tions regarding offices should be addressed to the Trustees. 


Trustees’ Offices, Rooms 901-905 
LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 


~ ( 
eS OTTER 


























hints as to the principal goods re- 
and will tell the American trade 


commercially by any prospect he 
may desire to approach, 






with the Chicago American, has joi 
t 3 d rican, joined 
the Western office of McCall’s Magazine. 


service Man Returns to Alcorn 


ny = Service, has resumed his duties 
the Franklin P. Alcorn Company, 
newspaper representative, New York. 





have taken their places. Old- 
time trade connections have been 
sundered and new ones formed. 
Not the least of the causes of 
such rearrangement being the na- 
tional prejudices that have been 
engendered by the strife. This is 
where the confidential informa- 
tion from the War Trade Board 
could come in. It gives not only 
the practical details of the busi- 
ness of more than 100,000 firms 
all over the world, but it weighs 
the sentimental equation by indi- 
cating the feeling of each trader 
with respect to the United States 
and the extent to which he has 
shown preference for or antagon- 
ism to American goods. 

It will require time for the new 
Commercial Intelligence Section 
under the direction of Louis L. 
Drake, formerly Secretary of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, to compile the trade 
directories in which it is hoped 
to one day enumerate buyers of 
all classes all over the world. 
But in the meantime any reason- 
able individual inquiry will be an- 
swered. A few days ago a lead- 
ing advertiser asked for a com- 
plete list in typewritten form of 
all buyers throughout the world 
of his class of manufacture. 
Handicapped by a limited clerical 
force the officials had to beg off 
on that requisition, but they are 
complying with all requests for 
lists of buyers in any one city or 
country or even in a group of 
countries such as the Scandi- 
navian countries. They will give 


quired by any trader on the lists 


seeker what languages are used 


R. C. Chapeck Joins 
“McCall’s” 


Richard C.. Chapeck, for many years 


——_. 


John W. Turnbell, recently discharged 
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WANTED 


Advertising and sales pro- 
motion man with experience 
in paint and varnish in- 
dustry. A manufacturer of 
building specialties, who is a 
well-known national adver- 
tiser, seeks a young man of 
proven ability to specialize 
on their paint and varnish 
products. He must be able 
to promote the sale of these 
products by direct mail 
work and produce the lit- 
erature required for this 
promotion work. His op- 
portunity will be in direct 
proportion to his ability to 
produce results. If you can 
qualify write us a complete 
account of what you have 
done, stating age and salary 
expected, and your com- 
munication will be treated 
as strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress “H. C.,” Box 124, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
























































































The best that artist’s 
brush, camera and 
printing types can 
offer for the produc- 
tion of booklets, cat- 
alogues, folders & ad- 
vertisements, are at 
your service through 


Currier 


COMPANY 

EVERETT -R-CURRIER 
50 EAST 42° STREET NEW YORK 
MURRAY ‘1HILL 1306 
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A Rare Opportunity to 
Develop a 
Profitable Specialty 


Last year I made good money in mar- 
keting a continuous roll telephone mem- 
orandum holder which I invented and 
for which I hold letters patent. 

I find that the business in which I have 
considerable capital invested is going to 
take all my time and I cannot go on 
with the development of this specialty. 

I must therefore sell this profitable 
specialty which I know would have made 
splendid money for me. I have 10,000 
roll ’phone memorandum holders, includ- 
ing dies. I bought these before high 
prices increased costs, so am able to sell 
at prices which cannot be duplicated now. 

Will sell the pate and the 10,000 
holders for less than $1,000. Any live 
man can easily clean .@p $5,000 to $10,- 
000 the first year either as a side line or 
as the basis of a quick-selling novelty 
business. At least one merchant in every 
town should gladly take the exclusive right 
for this high grade advertisement that 
works 365 days in the year—is always 
in sight—and serves a practical need. 

Samples furnished to responsible par 
ties who are interested. Quick action is 
suggested on this rare opportunity, as a 
taker will not be long lacking. 

Address S. F., Box 128, care of Print- 


ers’ Ink. 











The Fourth Record 
In Succession 


The June “Experimenter” 
carries 17,091 lines of paid display ad- 
i the fourth th i 


vertising. is is month in 
succession to establish a new high record 
is an increase over last June of 120% 


Circulation over 125,600. 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 


J.B. FINUCAN, Hartford Bidg., Chicago 
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Bogs in 
Which Distribution |, 
Mired 


(Continued from page 6) 


pieces, but I have h 
minted coins that I wae 
at the mint, as a matter of cr. 
osity. They are of exactly the 
same intrinsic value, a 

ue, as you knoy 
as the minted coins. In fact, the 
are heavier, because they are ng 
worn at all—really more valuabh 
than the usual ten-dollar gold. 
piece, bearing the Governmey 
stamp. I'll vouch for them anf 
be glad to let you have them’ 

W on’t you be delighted to ge 
them: 

Your banker guarantees then 
You know they are pure gold ¢ 
full weight and fineness. The 
lack only the Government’s mak 

You could explain their valy 
to your children, or the servank 
They, in turn, could explain 
their friends that they are realy 
more valuable than a worn te 
dollar goldpiece. 

3ut will you take them? 

Not on your life! You wat 
the trade-marked gold. You dott 
want any man’s guarantee. You 
don’t want _something better « 
heavier—you want the name on tk 
gold. 

It doesn’t make any differene 
how much confidence the publt 
has in John Wanamaker—and thy 
probably have more confidence # 
him than in any other retail me- 
chant, except Marshall Field. The 
will have more confidence in th 
clothing which he recomment 
when it bears the name of th 
real maker, than they will har 
in clothing in which his self-inte- 
est is complete. ; 

The cost of doing business s# 
high because so many me 
want to be their own mantle 
turers, and they pyramid ther 
selling costs, without making a 
more profits, and if they give i 
public any greater value, it sa 
ally so intangible that it isn'ts# 
and it never increases the 
volume. If they could ony® 
member that the trade-mark mt 
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PRINTING 


The kind of printing you put out 
represents yOu, willy-nilly. Are you 
willing to be judged by the printed 
matter you are now using, as we are 
by the printed matter we are now pro- 
ducing? Better printing truly mirrors 
the prestige and the dignity of a house. 


PUBLISHERS PRINTING CO. 
217 WEST 25™ STREET 





Chelsea 7840 
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ie complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Neen 
Capable salesmen wante 


Six good positions are open with a 


financial institution to men with selling 


aptitude and experience. One man js 

needed for Chicago, one for Boston, two 

for Pittsburgh, one for Philadelphia, a 
whe: 


one for New York. must 

Thi 

rr . turer 

Ihe men should be thirty two years tion 

old or thereabouts (not over 40) ; edu- ey 
y 


cated, have active minds, enthusiasm, at hi 
. -V° that p 
energy, stick-to-itiveness, and good is his 


health. A good command of English — 
and a clear voice are also necessary. worth 
tail st 

ar , . , cities, 
rhe selling work will be done in the vertisi 
Customers’ Room or over the telephone “ 
or by mail. No traveling is called for. But tt 
big mi 

: oh ‘ ‘ the loc 
Write giving age, selling experience, the re 


religion, former positions held, salaries — 


received. State whether you think you - 

° Now 

will be greatest success as a face to face reasons 

.or telephone salesman or correspondent me 

—and why. State city you would prefer ool 
° a 

to work in and also salary expected. sl 

Your letter will be treated confidentially. . 
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oes half the selling of | 


facturer d 
cy hey would understand | 


his goods t 
ppl was removed and 
why they could tremendously in- 
their volume of sales, while | 
tly reducing their cost of do- 
i iness. : 
re etecturer must bear in 
mind that the store is his outlet. 
it has the dealer’s name over the 
door and is operated by him, but 
its business must be pushed by the 
manufacturer. He must send 
people into that store to buy his 
goods, just as definitely as if it 
was his store, and he must help 
sell the goods to the consumers 
when they go in the store. He 
must bridge the bog. 

This means that the manufac- 

turer must make a big appropria- 
tion for local advertising where 
his goods are on sale. He must 
send people into that local store 
at his own cost—remembering 
that practically, if not actually, it 
is his store for the selling of his 
goods in that community. 
Some manufacturers find it 
worth while to run their own re- 
tail stores in a large number of 
cities, and they do their own ad- 
vertising. But, most advertisers 
realize that it costs far less to use 
the facilities of the local dealer. 
But this is where they make the 
big mistake. They say, “Well, if 
the local dealer is going to make 
the retail profit, let him do the 
advertising !” 

But he won’t do it, in 
cases. 

Now, if the manufacturer were 
reasonable and wise he would see 
that the “retail profit” was needed 
to pay the rent, the salespeople 
and other store expenses—quite 
apart from the advertising. Then 
he would realize that if he wanted 
to increase the sale of his goods 
he would have to advertise just 
as though the store were his. 

If this cannot be done, out of 
the manufacturer’s profit, his profit 
is too small and he should get a 
higher price from the retailer. 
But the chances are that the only 
thing that is wrong is that the 
volume of sales is too small in 


most 


large part of the con- | 





that community. Then, as soon 
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393-392 Lafayette Street, New York 
Telephones, Spring 6452-3-4-5 


Can Make a Photo- 
Engraving Plant Pay 


Either by getting more business, 
or by better management, or both. 
Have past records to prove it. 
Experienced as Manager and Sales 
Manager. Would consider finan- 
cial interest in right proposition. 


You Need Me 


Inquire for my name of Kirk 
Taylor, Chicago Manager, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg, 
Chicago. 
GOOD COPY THAT PAYS 
In ten years I have prepared copy and 


campaigns for hundreds of advertisers 
Time and again Can’t B. Done has taken 





the count when my advertising punch 
landed. My mail order, agency, retail, 
trade and national advertising training 
shows in my work. don’t care how 
hard or impossible your problem is, I’! 
tackle it on a satisfaction guaranteed 
basis, by mail or through interview 
Submit your story—ask for mine. 


Francis K. Thompson, Woodhaven, N. Y. C. 


Copy—plans—layouts— campaigns 





———— a TE 
NEO-GRAVURE PRINTING CO. 
200 William Street NewYork 
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as he realizes what sho 

and he advertises local ee 
ume of sales will increase—the 
cal dealer will be delighted wig, 
the results and will do More hi 
self to show and sell the pw 
and the big problem will be solved 

The bog will be bridged, 

The solution is simple, Ty 
necessary action is logical as it is 
obvious. Don’t spend the whol 
advertising appropriation on the 
national radio station. Divide th. 
advertising money, in order to if 
stall a big receiving station in 
every community where yoy 
goods are on sale, so that pros 
pects who are interested in yoy 
goods may be sent right int 
the local stores to buy them, whik 
they are in the humor—while the 
feel the desire for them that yor 
advertising has created. 

Do something big for the locd 
dealers. Make them see the & 
— for your goods. Make then 
‘ eel the profits that your goo 
Checking Up On Dealers deliver and make them realix 
Are you getting full returns in use of how many customers you are sent. 
advertising helps, electros, etc., that you ing to them. 
will balp jou fed, out National ec'ser. | |. 1nis is the | necessary ta 
ened take comee’ punch that will enable you to cat 
CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE in on all your advertising. I 
Suite 1109 K. of P. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. will double the results from you 

national advertising. Most of al 


rr . - xiT +4 > 

Fashion Artist Wanted it will prove to the local dealer 
° ; “be. ; a that you are interested in helping 
New York Advertising Agency has in- ° - , ‘ d 
teresting proposition for high class men’s him, and also that it pays to sel 
Fashion Artist working in oil, wash, | your goods. 

crayon or pen and ink who is capable of 
originality and who understands the im 
portance of men’s style details. Sub- 
mit samples to 

STERLING ADVERTISING SERVICE 
110 West 40th Street New York 


I WANT— 


OW a drug store multiplied 
its sales five times in three 
years and turned over its stock 
every three months is told on 
Page 2 of the current issue of 
the Retail Public Ledger. One 
dollar sent to the Retail Public 
Ledger, Room 219, Public 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia, 
pays for one year’s subscription 
twenty-four issues. 


A Real “Right-Hand” Man 


am a young college man, with a 

thorough practical knowledge of ad- 

vertising, a knack of doing things 
without asking too many questions, and 
an unusual capacity for detail. 


I have a lot to learn about copy writing and am 
willing to work hard to learn it; at the same 
time Fas more than earn my salary. 


An agency or publisher that is looking for a 
promising young man to train for bigger work, 
will do well te communicate with ““M. P.” Bex 
126, care Printers’ Ink. 





























Advertises a Sawtay Dinner 


Recipes enough, almost, for an entir 
meal appeared in recent newspaper copy 
of Sawtay, made by the Saute Products 
Corporation, New York. The housewi 
was told how to make Sawtay sardin 
canapes, cream of tomato soup, mut 





a ‘copy-writer to assist in 
managing the promotion de- 
partment of big N. Y. con- 
cern, which is strong for 
direct-by-mail advertising. 

The work is like the op- 
portunity—there’s lots of it. 
But to someone who is a 
creative thinker, can share 
responsibilities and show 
ability and experience, the 
opening could be made to 
prove exceptional. 

Answer frankly, with facts. 
Address ‘‘J.W.,’’ Box 130, P. I. 





chicken, mashed potatoes, nut brea 
apple tart and other tempting dishe- 
in all of which, of course, Sawtay ws 
recommended to be used in place of but 
ter, lard and other fats. 

Read of the delicacies you may @ 
take of if they are made the Savy 


way: 
“For the first time you'll get the ral 
delicat, 


chicken flavor. My but it's y 
delicious, and different cooked wit 
Sawtay. ; 

“You'll get the fluffiest, creams 
mashed potatoes you ever served 
U-um! but they’re good with chica 


gravy. 

“And Sawtay apple tarts! Mais 
your mouth water just to think abot 
them. F 

“The pastry is so flaky it meis@ 











your tongue and the apples are all ‘ar 
died’ inside.” , 
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CANADA 


is becoming a greater factor in your business. Your 


Printing Requirements 


for Canada are becoming‘larger daily. We are 


Specialists 


in this line of work. Among our clients are some 


of America’s largest buyers of printing. 


We only retain this business by giving Value. 
WRITE US ABOUT YOUR NEEDS—WE CAN 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO., Limited 


Printers Designers Publishers 
TORONTO Canada MONTREAL 


1 are send. 


sary find 
Ou to cash 
tising. |} 
from your 


«iB |! As the Volume of Business 


in helping 


ys to sd Tells the Story 
ae 2,852,010 1,613,080 


Lines of Advertising Lines of Advertising 
Were carried in Dayton’s three Were carried in Springfield’s om 


daily papers in April, 1919. Of daily papers in April, 1919. 0O 
this amount this amount 


‘sui § | THE NEWS Carried THE NEWS Carried 
ny 1,251,386 889,578 


the Sawty 
Lines Lines 









































Interesting Display Combination Rates 


News League of Ohio, Dayton, Ohio 


ee a dc cua se wces ed twences I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Use-Advertis- We occasionally 


ing Turns find a manufac- 
Tide turer who has 
‘ been advertising 
for a long time in a sort of mat- 
ter-of-fact way. He is confident 
that his advertising is paying him, 
although there may be no striking 
proof to show that it is profitable. 
The business may be making 
steady, but modest progress. The 
manufacturer having unshakable 
faith in the efficacy of advertising 
usually attributes his progress to 
its influence, and generally he is 
correct. Nevertheless, though such 
a manufacturer may be regarded 
as an inveterate advertiser he is 
never pointed out as a conspicu- 
ously successful one. 
_ Very often after going along- 
in this manner for years, the 
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INK 


tide suddenly turns jn hic oe: 
All at once his call incre it 
mously. Demand for his good 
begins to come from stranges 5 
ters. He is flooded with mond 
tomers and old customers “ 
to buy more heavily, What turned 
the tide? Many advertising 
will say that this sudden here 
a due to the cumulative power of 
advertising ; i 
vertising : on yar “ 
: 0 show 
what it could do. 

In some cases this may be 
but ordinarily it shouldn't ta 
advertising so long to leaven ; 
market. What usually turns th 
tide in such a case is a change iy 
the methods of the advertise 
Many times it is due to a ney 
note being introduced into th 
copy. The old copy may not hay 
been specific enough. It did ng 
detail sufficiently the uses of th 
product. 

We know of four advertises 
who recently made this discovery 
They had been advertising in ge. 
eral terms, emphasizing the inst 
tution and assuming that peopk 
knew all about the uses of the a. 
ticles. 

One of these manufactures 
makes a mechanical instrument 
His output had been five thousani 
a year. Only about ten thousani 
of these instruments of all brands 
are sold in this country annual 
The manufacturer in question hal 
been advertising for vears, but k 
used lukewarm institutional copy 
The first of this year he launch 
a campaign of “uses” for the it 
strument. The response was it 
stant. People who never thought 
of buying such an instrument 
came anxious to own one, Ab 
ready the manufacturer’s sales for 
1919 are over 10,000 instrument 
and he believes that he will m 
them up to 25,000 before the et 
of the year. In other words, ths 
new creative type of advertism 
of this one maker is vastly @ 
creasing the per .capita consump 
tion of the product. 

The other three advertisers # 
mentioned have had _ similar & 
periences. In fact. this is a com 
mon occurrence in advertisiig 
So true is this that several aged 
men always work on the assiir 
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i when people do not seem 
yee much attention to a 
campaign that it is time to tell 
them 
product. 
sure way 


more about the uses of the 
Nearly always it 1s a 
to intensify demand. 


. ier 
The The history 0 
the advertising 

Broader manager has been 

Vision a progressive 

story of more knowledge and a 
yroader vision, ever since the 
dark ages when the president of 
the coficern thought that the boy 
who wrapped up electrotypes and 
could keep solicitors from seeing 
him, had all information necessary 
for the job. 

The evolution of the advertis- 
ing manager has been rapid from 
those days not so many years ago, 
and to-day new problems are be- 
ing met and solved. 

The mailbags of Printers’ INK 
show that the man who invests 
the appropriation is seeking in- 
formation on new subjects every 


lodustrial relations in the plant, 
export trade, inflation; all these 
and more, have a direct bearing 
on the work of the advertising 
manager to-day. 

Who would have thought a few 
years ago that such questions as 
the racial aspirations of the 
Czecho-Slovaks, whether circular 
trade-marks frighten off Chinese 
buyers, the quality factors of a 
factory job, the basis for Italy’s 
claims to Fiume, the relation, of the 
purchasing price of the dollar to 
price stability, whether Danes are 
more studious than Norwegians, 
or the proper method of present- 
ing a profit sharing plan to the 
employees, had any connection 
with’ an. advertising manager’s 
work? A large number of the 
unforeseen problems now coming 
before executives of big business 
are being put up to the advertis- 
ing department for investigation 
and solution, not because that of- 
fice is a dumping ground for hard 
nuts, but because the man run- 
ning it has won a place in the 
estimation of business helmsmen 
as 2 man who can find out if he 
doesn’t know now. 

The fact that the. advertising 


manager is meeting his broader 
responsibility with careful study 
and a broader vision is full of 
promise for the future. 


Are prices going 
to decline? Wait- 
and the Price +. +4 find the 

Level correct answer to 
that question is the one thing that 
is holding back business in some 
lines. People are hesitant about 
buying because they believe they 
will be able to purchase at a lower 
price in a few weeks. 

The possibility of a lower price 
dangling over a market always 
impedes a business. Uncertainty 
of this sort should not be per- 
mitted if there is any way to pre- 
vent it. In the present instance, 
there is no reason to be in sus- 
pense as to the future course of 
prices. All the best authorities 
are agreed that it is extremely 
unlikely we shall witness a de- 
cline in the price level for a long 
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‘time, perhaps for years. 


Of course, there will be tempo- 
rary recessions from the present 
level. We have already witnessed 
several of these fluctuations since 
the signing of the armistice, but 
any approach to a permanently 
lower level will be so gradual that 
it need not seriously disturb any 
business that merchandises its 
wares in a manner suited to the 
occasion. 

Until this lower level is reached 
we must expect buyers to be cau- 
tious. They will be inclined to 
buy for immediate needs only. 
They will not be disposed to stock 
up a long time in advance of the 
product’s season, except where a 
scarcity is threatened. They will 
not take chances on slow-moving 
merchandise. 

It should be easy for the manu- 
facturer to adjust his selling poli- 
cies to this cautious attitude on the 
part of the buyer. To meet the 
situation, all that he will have to 
do is to give the buyer a chance 
to purchase whenever he wishes. 
A house that sends its salesmen 
only once or twice a year to call 
on the trade and makes no effort 
to get mail business in between 
trips is likely to be disappointed 
with its volume of sales. To be 
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sure, salesmen will be able to get 
business and lots of it, but they 
won't be able to get the maximum 
of business that is to be had. A 
tremendous amount of quick busi- 
ness is bound to crop up when the 
salesman is in some other part of 
the territory. 

The way to avoid losing these 
sales is to encourage retailers to 
use the mails whenever they find 
themselves running short of goods. 
This is good policy always, but it 
is especially advisable in a time 
of price uncertainty. One com- 
pany that issues a monthly cata- 
logue to supplement the efforts of 
its traveling representatives in- 
forms us that its mail orders have 
picked up 100 per cent since No- 
vember 11, whereas its salesmen 
are no more than holding their 
own. The customers of this house 
buy some from the travelers, but 
they buy a whole lot more through 
the mails. The cautious merchant 
is likely to buy this way until 
prices strike bottom. 

These conditions make the time 
favorable for soliciting mai! or- 
ders from the retailer. Never 
were the conditions more propi- 
tious for selling the dealer on the 
value of quick turnover. What 
lively copy this makes for cata- 
logues, for letters and for business 
paper advertisements ! 


Four hundred and 
an Impulse fifty banks, trust 
companies and 

Intoa Habit <afe deposit con- 
cerns in the New York District 
have joined in an offer to keep 
without charge the Liberty Bonds 
of small holders, many of whom 
never heard of safe deposit boxes. 
Why does not this association in 
connection with similar associa- 
tions in eath Fegeral District, ad- 
vertise its service extensively and 
extend it to cover understandable 
advice on the habit of investing? 
A campaign of this sort starting 
immediately after the final loan 
drive would be of the greatest 
value. The fifth drive at the end 
of the war is the first step in con- 
verting a. war impulse into a habit 
which will be one of our greatest 
national: assets. The recent case 
of five would-be-Wallingfords who 
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went into an industrial Centre 
induced workingmen to sell ‘in 
dollar bonds for $35 Cash od 
fortunately not an isolated : 
stance. An increase of bond . 
vestors from 350,000 to 20,000,009 
is a benefit to the country and to 
investment banking, but it als 
entails a great responsibility which 
should be met. Why cannot banks 
and trust companies CO-Operate as 
well as raisin or orange growers 
to advertise an impulse into 4 
national habit? 


Newspaper Preparing for 
Postal Raise 


The Wichita, Kan., Beacon, Governor 
Allen’s paper, has raised its mail ab 
scription rates, to cover the increased 
postage costs The increase jg ds 
tributed as follows: 45 cents to 50 cens 
for one month; $1.25 to $1.50-for thre 
months; $2.50 to $2.75 for six month 
The present yearly rate of $5.00 remain 
the same. 


lurner-Wagener Agency 
Formed in Chicago 

J. H. Turner, recently resigned x 
president of the Turner Advertisin 
Company, Chicago, has formed the Tx 
ner-Wagener Company, Inc., in Gh 
cago. The officers of the new cm 
pany are J. H. Turner, president 
Frank P. Wagener, vice-president; ai 
Arthur A. Gluck, secretary-treasurer, 


S. E. Peacock With Sir 
Thomas Lipton 

S. E. Peacock, for three years adver 
tising and sales manager 0 the 
Products Corporation, New York, i 
become manager of the Canadian be 
ness of Sir Thomas Lipton’s products 
with headquarters in Toronto. Mr. Pee 
cock assumes his new duties May 5 


Montgomery Ward & Co..ln 
crease Sales 


The April sales of Montgomery, War 
& Company, Chicago, increased 45% 


cent over those of the corresppma 
month a year ago. Sales for the i 
months* of 1919 combined increased 4 
per cent over the first four months.¢ 
1918 


Carl Acton Now Sales Ma 
ager of Hop Service. 


Carl Acton, formerly assistunt 18 
ager of the Chicago office of 
Ink, has resigned to become sales mak 
ager of the Hop Service, of the sat 


city. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C 
610 Riggs Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
104 8. Michigan Ave. 


Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


LLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
My GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, Ist Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice- 





The “brass tacks” side of it 





you can plan and create a 
wonderful railway—build 
tracks and cars of the finest 
kind. But if it is stretched 
through a section where there 
is neither freight nor passen- 
gers for it, it dies. 


A very important work of ours is 
to map out your advertising right 
of way. 


Tell us what you é¢xpect your ad- 
vertising to do, and what prepar- 
ations you have made to meet pro- 
ducing and distributing demands. 


Then our job is to tell you what 
space you should use and the 
mediums in which it should appear. 


Often we advise a small appropria- 
tion; sometimes we urge the neces- 
sity of making it larger. 


But we show why in either instance. 


We study your products and their 
market; we study your selling 
methods; we analyze competitive 
markets and competitive -adver- 
using until we know what you 
should do. , 


Many people feel that an advertis- 
ingagency merely wants to persuade 
the advertiser to spend money. A 
good advertising agency cannot 
Operate on that basis. 


We believe we help our customers 
to invest their appropriations 
wisely and profitably. 


2, *, 
“ — — 


Investing your advertising appro- 
priation in a way that will make it 
pay is important. It is vital. 

It comes first with us—for when 
that is decided we know how to plan 
and prepare your advertisements. 


It may be an unusual suggestion— 
but we should like to solicit your 
account on the basis of how best 
to spend your money. 


When you audit your books, your 
cold-blooded auditors do not have 
any pretty pictures or rounded 
phrases or smooth text in their 
minds—they sift things down to 
show whether or not the dollars 
worked for you, 


°, 2, 2, 
— — 


Our greatest effort is to handle your 
advertising money so that the audit 
will show that it is an investment, 
not an expense. 


We should like to talk with you 
about this “‘brass tacks’’ side of 
your advertising. 

Then, if we “‘sell’’ youon that part 
of our service, we believe we can 
very readily show you that the other 
important work which rounds out 
that service will also be profitable 
for you. Please write, telephone, 
or wire us and we will*make an 
appointment at your convenience, 
in your office or ours. 


‘ 
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$35 to $50 
a thousand 
Ask for Details 


Chicago concern may 
secure exceptional 


Your 
proposition on special 


S ” 
* house organ. 


George Seton Thompson Co. 
122 W. Polk 8t. Ohieago, Hl. 

















AMERICAN ADS 
for Latin-Americans, with 
the true American “pep” 
and ‘“‘punch, 

that subtle, exotic flowery 
sentiment them, in real 
Castillian, that appeals to 
them, reaching their hearts 
and their pocket-books; such 
as we “Latin-Americans” 
know how to prepare. 


THE BEERS ADY. AGENCY 
Havana and New York Established 1906 


Advertising 
Blotter 


‘The Ad that Stays is the Ad that 
Pays.’’ Heyden Blotters are the 
ever staying, “keep-in-mind’’ medium of 
Direct Advertising. A medium that talks 
business every hour. New series just out— 
creates immediate attention. Full of life 
and color. Chock full of human interest. 
Your advertisement on one of these new 
blotters will get a hearty welcome—a long 
review. ru’ repetition with this form of 
advertising — you rivet interest on your 
service or product. You increase your bus- 
iness. This new series can be used by any 
advertiser. Ready now. Write for free 
color proofs No. 3 


Heyden Co., Inc.***3,2eechorn, $7" 








Lithographed 
Window Displays 
Cut Outs,Hangers 
Streamers, Posters 
CounterCards, Car 
Cards, efc. 
327 EAST 29™ STREET. 
Tel. Murray Hill 5040 «=» New York: 
Sexd fr Retfalic of Photographs ¢ 





Rockey Joins Redfield & Figg 
Agency 

G. Vincent Rocke become 
ciated with Redfield & Fane 
York advertising agency, hehe 
merly manager of the ms ie 
ment of Literary Digest, and bela 
was in charge of a similar dqued 
for Fuller & Smith, Cleveland, 

E. G. Knight with Butterit 

Quarterlies 

E. G. Knight is i 
terick Publishing Company, Renae 
representing the Butterick Ou; ter 
Mr. Knight was formerly President Z 


general manager of Buyers’ Aj 
also of New York, ees 


Freling Foster Joins McGr 
Hill Company 


Freling Foster, former! 
chandising staff of the Soc - cs 
trical Development, New York } 
joined the advertising counselor's y 
? _ McGraw-Hilt Company, Ng 

ork. 








im | . 
Executives Onl 
Hh isa monthly direct by mailmg 

azine given only to executives 
request it on their letterheads. ‘j 
Backbone of Your Sales Campaig’t 
the May issue and “Cutting 
work Out of Advertising” in the 
issue will have a particular mean 
every executive in America. 


MEN who wish to become acquainted 
printing concern that knows advert 
roams complete campaigns from omy 
nished product—should request 8 0 
Today? 


Tue Toren. 

THE MAQUA COMPAN 

Builders of Better Printiy 
SCHENECTADY, MI, 
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Agency Appointment by Baker- 


Donald-N, Whiting Returns to 
oe , ~ 
Advertising Vawrer Co. 
{. Whiting, formerly with The Baker-Vawter Company, of Ben- 
ang oe i recently re- ton Harbor, Mich., has placed its ac- 
a from the Marine Corps, has count in the hands of the Williams & 
staff of the New York office Cunnyngham advertising agency, of 
f the Chas. H. Eddy Co., newspaper Chicago. 
sivertising representatives. ‘ 
a Office Lieut. Faulkner Joins Hoops 
JR. Mayers oe ce in p watt 
New Yor Lieut. David Faulkner, recently dis- 
J. R. Mayers, recently resigned as charged from the air service, has taken- 
ssident of Einson Litho, Inc., has a position on the sales staff of the 
pened his own office in New York. Hoops Advertising Company, Chicago. 


————— — 








The Fastest Growing Newspaper in Texas 
Is The Corpus Christi Daily Caller— 


The Caller, published every morning, reaches a trade territory 
with a population of 168,000 people, from two to ten hours ahead 
of any other morning newspaper. 

The Caller is published in the center of one of the richest farm- 
ing and stockraising sections of Texas and is read by people who 
have the money to buy what they want. 

The growing importance of the Corpus Christi Caller in the 
Texas newspaper field results from the simple fact that the Caller, 
without question, is the best daily newspaper published in any 
Texas city of less than 40,000 population. 

During March and April the Caller carried 200,000 agate lines 
of display advertising more than carried during the same months 
of 1918. 

The Caller carries more classified advertising than any Texas 
newspaper published in a city of less than 40,000 population. 

Since last December 1, the net paid circulation of the Caller 
has increased 2,050 copies, and more than 500 new subscribers 
are being added to the Caller lists monthly. 

Advertisers who are interested in this field will find the Caller 
te be pre-eminent beyond question. 


CORPUS CHRISTI CALLER 


FRANK B. HARRISON, General Manager 














Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
waners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. Paper established 1880. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 17,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries a page of want advertisements 





The 


Little 


School master 


Classroom 


MEMBER of the class sends 

l the Schoolmaster this defini- 

tion of “the plant”: a place that 

always looks clean in_half-tones. 
* * * 


Speaking about open covenants 
openly arrived at, The School- 
master has been happy to observe 
a practical demonstration of this 
highly-thought-of procedure in the 
advertising methods of “Hole-in- 
the-Wall” Gardiner. 

“Hole-in-the-Wall Gardiner, 
according to the Grand Rapids 
Furniture’ Record, owns the larg- 
est retail business in the thriving 
community of Midland, Michigan, 
and an equally profitable business 
in Saginaw. He started in 1910 
on a bankrupt stock of dried fish, 
clothing and shoes, for which he 
paid $400, and he got his nick- 
name because his business origin- 
ally occupied a five-foot front on 
one side of a barber-shop parti- 
tion. 

This is how he advertises: 

“I bought 5,000 bottles of ink 
for 1 cent each, and will sell them 
to you for 5 cents.” Or—“I bought 
2,000 bottles of 10-cent extracts 
for 134 cents and will sell them 
to you for 5 cents.” 

Gardiner, apparently, not only 
tells the truth, but shames the 
devil. When he acquired his Sag- 
inaw business, he announced that 
he would throw into the street 
from the roof of his store the 
profits of his first day’s business 
up to 4 p. m. Promptly at the ad- 
vertised hour, Gardiner tossed 
$202 in bills and small change into 
the crowd that jammed the street 
for blocks. Czsar’s Ghost, what 
a scramble it must have been! 
The sequel—cause and effect not 
vouched for—is that under Gardi- 
ner’s management the store, which 
had been a failure, earned 25 per 
cent the first year. 

“The secret of success in ad- 
vertising,” says Mr. Gardiner— 
and he doesn’t claim to be original 
in this—“is never to misrepre- 
sent, but to tell the whole story. 
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My merchandise 
claim for it. If [I 

ceptional bargain, I rarely pre 
the merchandise as a sacrifice re 
if I make a big profit for ama! 
which -I usually do—] tell folk 
about it.” 7 
The Schoolmaster—not to 5 
outdone—also claims to have és 
covered in his early years that the 
quickest way to win the con 
dence of the people with whom be 
deals is to be frank with them 
He used to try this Principle @ 
the boss—and still does. Andy 
firmly believes that the buying ib 
lic has a wholesome respect and 
a genuine liking for the man why 
isn’t ashamed to admit that he§ 
making 400 per cent—on, say; 
bottle of ink. : 
7 


is everything | 
advertise an ¢y. 


* * 


Now that the Luxury Tax isg 
lusty operation, many plain fol 
are wondering just how it is» 
ing to affect the diminishing py. 
chasing power of the once wd 
known dollar. Some retailers, 
are a little apprehensive lest 
scare timid shoppers into a fitd 
rigorous economy. Naturally, ¢ 
is yet too early to determine § 
effect upon_buying—both by i 
ultimate consumer and the me 
chant. 

There is one thing sure, hoe 
ever: it is not so horrific af 
has been cracked up to be. b 
may grumble at the payment @ 
an extra two cents on a pineape 
soda. Yet it is questionable hm 
many soft drink sales will be kilt 
when the mercury mounts andi 
barrier between a cool and thint 
quenching drink is represented 
a two-cent stamp. 

The advertising of Rogers Ped 
& Company, appearing in the Na 
York newspapers, in the Scho 
master’s humble opinion, seem 
take the right attitude toward 
situation. It pokes a little gat 
natured fun at the congress 
idea of what constitutes a lux 
and incidentally removes 2 )0® 
lar misconception thatthe ta 

6 
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a In 


78,784 


per Year 


That is the average amount of business done 
yearly by the Building Contractors who sub- 


scribe for 


BUILDING AGE 


These men purchase all the material going 
into the construction they handle. On 44% of 
their work they are also the architects and 
specify what shall be used. 





{ULLLLUIAAUN 


IN 


TAT STTMMMIC 


Their work ranges from buildings costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars down to small 
frame structures. 

They purchase all sorts of contracting equip- 
ment from motor trucks and concrete mixers to 
shovels and wheel barrows. 





_ Many of them operate wood-working estab- 
lishments and are large purchasers of power 
and woodworking equipment. 


We have some very interesting and authentic 
data about our readérs which we shall be glad 
to give you at any time. 


BUILDING CVAGE 


243 W. 39th St. New York 


Affiliated Publications in the Building Field: 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
METAL WORKER, PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 


All Members A. B. C. 





YM 
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To secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spain, 
Portugal, etc., 
ADVERTISE IN 


EL COMERCIO 


Established 1875 


The Oldest 
Trade Journal 
world. 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Export 
in the 


Sample Copy, Circu 
lar Rates and full par 
ticulars upon request. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 
Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARKE, President & Mer. 
114 Liberty St., New York City 


| Fe 58 CO) 5 BD G 
a) AALS > 


—ask for the May 
which tells details 
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B H. KROGER began life as 

* the driver of a tea-store de- 
livery wagon. Now he owns 440 
grocery stores. Some of the rea- 
sons why are given on Page 3 of 
the current issue of the Retail 
Public Ledger. Send one dollar 
to Room 219, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia, for a 


year’s subscription—twenty-four 
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The Luxury Tax is 
<9 as on purchanmn much 2 fa a 

, For, as yesterday sh it’ 
more a nuisance to the ‘merch, ga 
—— — to the customer, (a 

e tax does not, as , 
seem to think, apply te = 
price, nor does it take in all items i 
cluded in men’s wear. P 

True, the list is long, but it fal 
largely on our subsidiary department 

hats, shoes and fixings, ' 

Clothing (except separate Waistcoats 
is entirely exempt. 

Now, as to how the law works, 
pp on you = a $7.00 Derby is; 
real necessity—know f - 
that Quality pays. we om 

You’re all wrong. It’s a lun 
The law says five’s enough. ; 

_ Being a_ good fellow, you smile and 
dig down for two dimes—the equivalent 
of 10 per cent _on the $2.00 difference 
between the Congressional idea ($5) 
and the price of the hat ($7), 


* * *€ 


The copy writers are busy thes 
days, what with new accounts 
and old customers putting oy 
new products. 

Under these circumstances it js 
hard for the married copy ma 
to leave his “sales mind” at th 
office. One of them was asked 
to do a little job at home th 
other night with surprising results 
Friend wife had filled ninetes 
jars with home-made marmalad 
prepared in exact accordance wit 
a recipe in her favorite magazin 


.and he was asked to print ning 


teen labels, “Marmalade 191i 
The cook who assisted in prep 
ing the batch was named Mull 

and both she and the wife 

ceived a shock when the lak 
came down from the room w 
stairs. 


The first label read: 


Nothing but the ripe, pure fruit a 
Try on your toast to-morrow morning 

MULLALY AND McDONALD 
luscious and appetizing 


ORANGE MARMALADE 


The rest varied from: 


have never tasted better marmi 
lade than 
slug.” 
To: 


“Three four 


oranges, 


fruit and some sugar sacriit 


their use 
preserved 
sluy 
In addi 
this unhe 
fing the | 
and 00! 
heing ca 
had to P' 
ideas in h 


The S 
cently in 
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their luscious sweetness and tang 


preserved in 
slug. ; 

In addition to being opposed to 
his unheard of method of label- 
jing the home product, both wife 
and cook objected strenuously to 
ieing called “slug,” and husband 
tad to promise to leave his copy 
ideas in his desk on Fourth avenue. 

* . * 

The Schoolmaster noticed re- 

cently in a store window on For- 
rsecond Street, New York, a 
raf estate agent’s sign reading: 
“The world may blaze a pathway 
to your door, but it prefers to deal 
with firms on the already beaten 
track.” : 
While this sign had to do with 
metropolitan real estate, the 
Schoolmaster believes that the 
moral is equally applicable to fac- 
tories of manufacturers of prod- 
acts of all kinds, from soap to 
sewing machines. 


L. Bleser Elected Vice-presi- 
dent of Robinson Agency 


Louis Bleser has been elected vice 
president of William R. Robinson & 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, of 
New York. 

Mr. Bleser was recently discharged 
fom the United States Air Service, 
where he served as instructor of aero 
matics, with the rank of lieutenant. 
Previous to entering the service he was 
connected with the American Litho 
graphic Company, New York. 








H close to the hearts of bakers 
} in the West. 


A journal with a person- 
ility, it has found its way 


508 Mission Street 


San Francisco 
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FE ELSLDE 
MAGAZINE 
A brilliant publication, supreme in the 
new field of moving picture publicity. 
$1.00 per year Send for sample 
Class Publications Inc., 
418 South Market St., Chicago 





and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 

the owners and managers of office 
buildings and apartment houses. These 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 


139 N. Clark Street Chicago 








| Chicago 


| Chicago 





Office Ppplian 


The one journal which covers 
the field of office equipment 


Two hundred twenty-five manufacturers making 
use of every issue. Send ten cents for sample 
that we do not 


copy. The government requests t 
send it free. 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


DRY GOODS 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 





| Has a larger proven paid circula- 
| tion among rated dry goods, depart- 


ment and general stores than any 
other dry-goods paper. Ask for 
A. B. C. statement and sample copy. 

Des Moines 
Indianapolis 


FURNITURE 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


New York 





. | Has a larger proven paid circula- 
| tion among rated furniture mer- 


chants than any other furniture 
publication. Ask for A. B. C. state- 
ment and sample copy. 

Des Moines 
Indianapolis New York 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
HARDWARE JOURNAL 
An unusually good buy. Ask us the 
reason why, and also ask for sam- 

ple copy. 





Des Moines 


Chicago Indianapolis New York 


608 50. DEARBORN ST. OHICAGO, ILL. 
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Classified Advertisements - 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 


Final Closing Monday Morning 





HELP WANTED 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


wanted on 
Trade Journal in Textile Field. Must 
be experienced in preparing copy, make- 
up, etc. Room 1201, 373 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. City. 


Wanted—Experienced salesman to call 
on Jobbing Trade in Central West, 
by prominent manufacturer of Brass 
Valves. State experience and salary 
desired. Address Box 9 Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Good re-write man or re 
porter seeking less active occupation, 
for copy and publicity work in advertis 
ing department of manufacturer’s asso 
ciation. State experience. Applications 
Box 949, Printers’ Ink. 
CIRCULATION MAN WANTED 

If you feel you are the man to assume 
full responsibility of the Circulation De 
partment of two class journals, dominat- 
ing their fields, let me have your quali 
fications and samples of your work; also 
give references and salary. Box 953, 
Printers’ Ink 
WANTED—tTraveling agent covering 
Ohio to canvass advertising and sub- 
scriptions for Eastern trade paper as a 
side-line on liberal commission. High- 
class proposition. Splendid leads to fol 
low, particularly at Columbus, Cleve 
land, Cincinnati, etc. Address “Oppor 
tunity,” Box 973, care Printers’ Ink. 


Large manufacturer with national dis 
tribution through grocery trade has an 
opening for a young man, 20 to 22, to 
assist advertising manager and to take 
charge of details of large advertising 
department. High school graduate o1 
college man preferred. Ability to oper 
ate typewriter valuable. Must be level 
headed, clear thinker and willing to 
labor and to wait. Salary to start, $20 
to $25. eply in own handwriting, 
‘stating age, experience and references. 
Box 964, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Man who can take charge 
of editorial department and act as office 
manager of monthly automobile publica 
tion. Duties consist of looking after 
editorial work, subscription lists, pre 
paring and arranging copy for printer, 
supervising addressing of mailing wrap 
pers and other office details. We are no 
looking for any world-beaters, but want 
a man of good character who can show 
clean record and is willing to take hold 
in any way necessary for best interests 
of the publication, which is one of the 
best motoring publications and with larg 
est circulation in the East.. High salary 
men don’t answer; man who will accept 
reasonable salary with opportunity to 
acquire interest in the business after 
proving his ability to properly fill the 
job is the kind of man we wint. Give 
record for past five years, also salary 
wanted to start. Address Box 945, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted Large printing plant j 

dle West desires the Services of: ~ 
pert typographical layout map Brn 
experience and familiarity wid : 
tising typography absolutely mot 
\pply to Box 938, care of Pisin 
Ink, giving experience, references ay 
salary desirec i 


Copy Writer Wanted 


A large Canadian Agency has at 
opening for an experienced copy writer 
and service man—one who can success 
fully meet clients and take part in plan 
ning campaigns as well as write the 
copy. 

Ability to make good layouts and a 
knowledge of art work is also necessary, 

Only clean-cut competent men ned 
apply to this advertisement. Give fy) 
details in first letter and state aay 
desired. Box 954, Printers’ Ink 


IF YOU CAN 
WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you know type faces and their us 


If you can prepare good layouts » 
know how to get them properly finish: 


If you know not only how to adver 
tise an article, but how to sell your ai 
vertising 


And, in addition, you have sold gook 
yourself—you may be the man we hx 
a good job for 


Applications desired only from ma 
who have actually done such work, « 
a large scale 


Address Box 950, care Printers’ Int 


ASSISTANT TO SALES 
ENGINEER 


Young man (about 25 to 30) as asm 


ant to Sales Engineer, to take charge 
Sales Correspondence, making estimates 
ind proposals covering equipment us 
in foundries and machine shops gent 
ally Must be experienced in Sas 
Office work and a master of details. 


Qualifications: A good education, a 
elementary knowledge of simple mec 
ics, proven integrity and high-grait 
personality. 


\ splendid opportunity to 
identifed with a healthy and 
growing concern where ability is quick) 
récognized and rewarded. 


becom 
rapid 


State age, experience in full, and s 
ary expected. Box 943, care 
Ink 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY 
stenographer, with thorough 
of English, complete knowledge 
files and correspon 





Expert 
mastery } 1 
{ the handling of 


















dence. Good executive with initiative 
: nq judgment. Capacity for volume 

lant ig Mid wrk, Young woman with experienc 
eS of an vised. Pay commensurate with 
Man. Broad rity. Also an unusual opportunity 
With adver for advancement. Only letters that give 
Y | Necessary jgll details regarding past work will be 
of Printer’ wpsidered. Box No. 963, Printers’ Ink 
‘erences an{ ——— ae 

a 
Nec 





Copywriter 
Wanted 


New York agency has position for a 
young woman .who can write -copy 
for nationally advertised article of 
women’s apparel. The right person 
will have ample opportunity to grow 
Give past experience and educa 
tional qualifications. Box 965, 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY Writer 
CaN suceess 
art in plan 
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Tak ™ Young man wanted to solicit advertis- 

—__. ing for leading special agency located 
in New York and representing sev 
eral magazines. All leaders in their 







ENTS field and doing large and rapidly grow 
ing business. Jnusual opportunity tor 
| their use advancement and training. New York 
City territory, also chance to travel in 
ayouts ap East as well. Even limited experience 





rly finish would be helpful, but not absolutely 

necessary, if other qualities satisfactory 
r to adver Inquiries treated in strict confidence 
ll your ai and should give enough details to jus 





Box 968, 





tify personal appointment. 
Printers’ Ink. 











Sold goods a 
n Wi ve 
etx Room for a Copy Man 

who appreciates advertising values, who 

from me can find what to say and knows how 

work, o to say it. He has taste, this man, and 
imagination—and what they call “‘back 
ground.” He makes every word count 

ters’ Ink Add enthusiasm, a love of the work and 





two years or So of real experience, and 
that’s the man who will get a chance 
to prove himself in a prominent New 
York agency with high standards of 
work. Age, salary, experience in first 
letter—samples later. Quality, Box 971, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Copywriter Wanted | 


We have opening for capable writer of 











E 













ps Oe high-class agricultural copy. Agency ex 
tails perience desirable, but not absolutely 
essential if you thoroughly know how 
den to write copy on feeds, implements, trac 
ade tors or have had experience that quali 
igh- grate hes you as a copywriter on farm equip 
ment. You will have opportunity to 
work on some of the most interesting 
become and worth-while of agricultural ac 
rapid counts. Your way to advancement will 
- quick be wide open. We want the best grade 
t advertising ability and will pay you 
all you are worth, now and in the fu 
ands Me. Do not send samples until re 
Printer quested, but enclose photo, if possible. 


All applications treated confidentially 
Address: General Manager, Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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gorETARY TO THE HEAD OF AN 
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Advertising Solicitor 


Wanted by high class monthly 
magazine. Only men of good ad- 
dress and reputation need apply. 
Salary and commission. Address 
Box 956, Printers’ INK. 





Circulation Manager 


for leading high-class peri- 
odical. Must be young and 
with 

and 
writing 


energetic unconven- 
initiative ; 


good 


ideas 
of 
letters copy. 
opportunity for 
right Applications 
held strictly confidential. 
Box 969, Printers’ Ink. 


tional 

capable 
selling and 
Splendid 
man. 




















Opportunity 


for Mail Order and 
Publicity Man 


Large New York magazine publish 
ing house has immediate opening in 
department doing direct-mail wor 
on a large scale and handling the 
preparation and execution of mis- 
cellaneous promotion literature and 
some general publicity. 

Ingenuity and creative ability plus 
a willingness for hard work are es- 
sential. The successful applicant 
will undoubtedly be a writer of 
good copy (especially direct-mail 
copy) and be able to make attrac- 
tive and practical layouts. He will 
command a bigger salary if he has a 
practical knowledge of mailing lis‘s, 
printing, paper stock and cost esti- 
mating—particularly if this knowl- 
edge was gained through experience 
in the publishing field. 

A good salary will be paid at the 
start—and the opportunity for ad 
vancement is evidenced by the fact 
that this opening is caused by a 
promotion. 

Only a man desiring permanent con- 
nection need apply—and no applica- 
tion will be considered that does not 
state fully the applicant’s experi- 
ence, age and salary desired. Write 
at once to Box 957, care of Print 
ers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MR. BUSINESS MAN: 
Have you an article that could be sold 
via the mail? MAIL ORDER CAM- 
PAIGNS successfully planned and start 
ed. Write and state full particulars in 
first letter. J. G. Kole, P. O. Box 34, 
Buffalo, N. Y 





¢a Sheet Posts R.1. 
Standish-Barnes Co. 





Owner of important, well-established, 
profitable trade journal in growing field 
will sell 50 to 75 per cent to thoroughly 
experienced man whose record indicates 
his responsibility and reliability. Prop- 
erty valued at $100,000. Cash required, 
$30,000; terms on balance. Advancing 
age reason for selling. Box 940, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





yantageous, 
vert amt 2) 








AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for one or more men to secure a high- 
class, well-established trade magazine, 
each monthly issue of 160 to 200 pages, 
carrying large volume of advertising. 
No better Opportunity or brighter future 
can be found. Will pay good return on 
an investment of $75,000.00. Address 
Box 939, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 

New York City 











FOR SALE 


Kohler control, with 20 H. P. 
Sprague motor, D. C., 1100 rev- 
olutions; four stations for press. 
This control and motor have been 
used seven and one-half years 
one hour per day and are in Al 
condition. They were-used on a 
twelve-page Cox tabular press. 
Price $650.00 on floor. If you 
are interested will be glad to 
make an appointment to show 
same. E. H. Henrici, Receiver 
Roehr Publishing Co., 35 Myrtle 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BUSINESS OPPOR' 


RE AND 

PREMISES 
PLANT CENTEANS 
IN NEW YORK city 


IUM-SIZE. 
LOCATED 


ADDRESS: ACTION, BOX 967, Bf 
rr 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


THE PORCELAIN ENAMEL & Met 


BALTIMORE wo 





POSITIONS WANTED 


_ Ss 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR, wry 
good copy, does commercial art wu 
in line and wash (faces and figuy 
excepted) wants position, Box % 
Printers’ Ink. , 


COPY MAN 
Seven years in agency work. Six yey 
experience in advertising department ¢ 
manufacturing concern. Box % 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER. A recent issue of te 
S. E. P. carried over 1500 lines of cay 
written by an able, forceful and expen 
enced agency man who is now seckiy 
a New York City connection. Box % 
Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING SALESMAY 
Long experience on general and tri 
publications, -constructive worker, py 
ducer, wide acquaintance N. Y. C. al 
throughout Eastern territory, open i 
engagement. Box 948, Printers’ Ink 


YES—IF YOU ARE LOOKING fe 
clean-cut, high-grade man between 

and 35 years, to represent you in Wai 
ington, D. C., or need such a ma 
your Washington office, I would like 
communicate with you. Publishers 

advertisers preferred. Address Box % 
Printers’ Ink. 





Foreign Trade 


Harvard Graduate. Cap 
tain just discharged from 
service. Thirty years old. 
Four years executive 
Standard Oil in Near East 
Accomplished linguist aid 
analyst. Can —— 
investigate and manag 
markets. Unquestiond 
references. Box 955, Priat 
ers’ Ink. 
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TUNITY - ' 22 . 

R ’ WRITER, MAKES Advertising Agency in need of able ex- 
4 $ CAPABLE, cor ILLUSTRATIONS ecutive — willing to pay a fair salary 
[R CONTRO, PEN TO GO FROM HIS DESK | to a “combination” man (copy and com 


> OF By READ OPEN FOR POSI- mercial art in line and wash) can secure 
10 ENGRAVER, services of experienced man, familiar 


inters’ Ink. 
TION. Box 959, Pri ——— | with all the ins and outs of agency 
OFFICE MANAGER work. Box 960, Printers’ Ink. 
: i i llections, sales, —~ 
Experienced in credits, co FREE LANCE 
office details—good > ee gee = Brilliant, deep-thinking advertising 
30, married. rok sere" | writer will produce copy of extraordi- 
Box 946, Printers : nary appeal. Earned praise of several 
“a ith | More important agency men. Let him 
n_ wants position wit SHCW you. Box 958, Printers’ Ink 











Newspaper ad ma 
small of r, Business manager of Ps = 
Leaked over some of my work MAIL SALESMAN; writes profit-earn- 
at hes and copy were excellent. | ing copy in simple business English or 
age 27. Will go an where. | commercial Spanish; creates successful 

Name salary. Box 944, P. I. sales-letters, booklets, follow-up; Latin- 
—— American experience; employed; mar-. 
| ADVERTISING MANAGER open for | ried; South or West, Pacific Coast pre- 
cogagement June Ist. Broad experience ferred; samples, and results submitted. 
planning mail order campaigns, writing | G. H. S., Box 1411, San Diego, Calif. 
advertisements, sales letters direct-mail 
advertising, etc. Expert sales correspond- | BUSINESS MANAGER and STATIS. 
ent. Want connection with firm offer- | TICIAN of mature judgment (ex-sol- 
ing real opportunity to real producer. | dier), with legal training, qualified also 
Box 974, Printers’ Ink. in Advertising, Salesmanship, Mail 
oréer, eas and general Editorial 

. * b ork, desires a greater opportunity 
Commercial Artist With than government position offers. Ad 


I j dress Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 
Fig ee eects position as desawer, | Advertising—Sales Promotion 


tising work, wants position as designer. 


Posters, covers, layouts, etc. Employed 
at present as manager of the art depart- 
ment of large Eastern designing firm. 
Samples sent on request. Will start at 


$40per week. Designer, Box 941, P. I. 

















Young man, 26, married, with a worth- 
while experience in advertising, sales 
promotion, mail order and printing has 
an interesting story to tell an advertising 


rT : * . 
feeort Haired | Se" ce = 


A t Edit ” PRODUCTION MANAGER 
r or with wide experience’ and a_ thorough 
knowledge of the printing industry de- 
HE phrase is not his own: it | sires to make a connection with a pro- 
lied him by th di gressive New York or Philadelphia 
was apple to | im by the edi- | agency that can offer a field broad 
tor of the most strikingly success- enone » 7 =o | of 4 . 
os e offers in return all that can be 
ful magazine in the monthly field, expected of good education and the best 
meaning by it that he is the kind | of walang, an unusual epount 4. per- 
: : sistent and co-operative effort, pride in 
of an art editor who combines his work, absolute integrity, and loyalty 
taste and artistic acquaintanceship tothe party giving a squnee. a, ini 
: : F . able for interview after May 18. Ox 
with businesslike habits and the 942. Printers’ Ink. 


ability to make pictures sell. 

















Cap- He is employed b i i . i 

from I for one-half of fh med _ Will You Risk $907 

§ old Mi noons, and wishes to associate College man, three years man- 
ast himself in the afternoons with ufacturing a poy 
+ al another magazine, an advertising anager a c's. Ad. 
ately agent, an advertiser, or someone vertising student, wants New 


else who can use his type of ex- York position as copy writer. 
perience and proved ability. Two weeks’ trial will prove 


Address “ ” whether I fit into your organiza- 
eae t? Box 947, care tion. Address Box 966, care of 


of Printers’ Ink. Printers’ Ink 
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PRINTERS’ INK 








Circulation 





The circulation of any me- 
dium is valueless unless it 
reaches the people you 
want to reach. Outdoor 
Advertising reaches all of 
the people all of the time 
and permits of no class 
distinction-—you reach the 
so-called ‘“‘class” in the 
mass—without expense or 
effort to the reader. That 
is why its circulation 
value is the highest ob- 
tainable of any medium. 
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CHICAGO New YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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TAKING THE BLUE SKY 
OUT OF ADVERTISING 


Tue Cuicaco Trisune believes that it is a 
waste of money to advertise a produc dis- 
tributed through the retail and jobbing trade 
— without first supplying the trade with 
merchandise to satisfy the demand created. 


Here is one instance of a Cxicaco TriBune sales cam 
paign that put the goods on the dealers’ shelves before 
the campaign opened. The article advertised was 


A DELICACY 


selling to consumers at fifteen cents, saleable only in 
the very best stores and districts in Chicago. The pro 
duct was featured to introduce the whole, extensive 
line of the firm. The sales campaign lasted five weeks 
The average number of salesmen used was eight, 
jobbers and 1005 retailers were secured. The average 
dealer order was three-quarters of a case, the cost of 
securing each dealer was $1.06. Before the first adver 
tisement appeared, the total sales amounted to five 
times the advertising appropriation. With the excep 
tion of some Trisune designed dealer helps, no otheraé 
vertising was used. This product with a limited appeal 
and use, was difficult to merchandise, but Trisune methe 
ods successfully established it in the Chicago market 


This success was possible because Tue 
Cuicaco Trisune has real dealer influence 
—the result of real reader responsiveness. We 
are prepared to direct a campaign to win 
The Chicago Territory for your product. 


The Chicago Tribu 
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